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[From  the  Missionary  Register.] 

LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  ELIOT, 

Ute  Apostle  of  the  ^orth  American  In¬ 
dians^ 

(Continued.) 

We  have  considered  this  eminent 
man  as  a  Christian;  and  shall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  view 

His  Character  as  a  Minister*  » 

The  grace  of  God,  which  we  have 
seen  so  illustriously  endowing  our  Eliot, 
disposed  him  to  the  sacred  employment 
wherein  he  spent  about  sixty  of  his 
years.  To  this  work  he  applied  him¬ 
self  wholly;  and  undertook  it,  I  believe 
(says  Dr.  Mather,)  with  as  ri^t  thoughts 
concerning  it,  and  as  good  ends  in  it, 
as  ever  actuated  the  mind  of  man. 

He  had  that  good  measure  of  learn¬ 
ing,  which  was  needful  to  his  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth.  He  was  a 
very  acute  grammarian;  and  understood 
well  the  languages  in  which  God  first 
wrote  his  Holy  Bible.  He  had  a  sharp 
insight  into  the  liberal  arts;,  and  made 
little  systems  of  them  for  the  use  of  cer¬ 
tain  Indians,  of  whose  exacter  educa¬ 
tion  he  was  desirous.  Above  all,  he  had 
a  most  eminent  skill  in  Theology:  migh¬ 
ty  in  the  wordy  he  was  able  to  convince 
gainsayers;  and,  on  all  occasions,  to 
show  himself  a  workman  that  needed 
not  to  be  ashamed. 

His  way  of  preaching  was  very 
plain,  and  withal  very  powerful.  His 
delivery  was  graceful:  but,  when  he  was 
to  use  reprooft  and  warnings  against  any 
ain,  his  voice  would  rise  into  great 
warmth  and  energy:  he  would  brandish 
the  sword  and  sound  the  trumpet  of 
God  against  all  vice  with  a  most  pene- 
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trating  liveliness;  and  I  observed  that 
there  was  remarkable  fervour  in  the  re¬ 
bukes  which  he  bestowed  upon  a  carnal 
^irrt  and  life  in  professors  of  religion. 
There  was  evermore  much  of  Christ  in 
his  preaching;  and,  with  St.  Paul  he 
could  say,  I  determinded  not  to  know 
any  thing  among  yoUy  save  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucijiea:  from  this  inclination 
it  was,  that,  though  he  printed  several 
books,  yet  his  heart  seemed  not  so  much 
in  any  of  them,  as  in  that  serious  and 
savoury  book  of  his,  entitled  "  The  Har¬ 
mony  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  Holy  His¬ 
tory  of  Jesus  Christ;”  and  hence  it  was 
that  he  would  give  that  advice  to  young 
preachers,  “  pray  let  there  be  much  oT 
Christ  in  your  ministry!”  moreover,  he 
liked  no  preaching,  but  that  which  had 
been  well  studied  for;  and  he  M^ould 
very  much  commend  a  sermon,  which 
he  could  perceive  required  some  good 
thinking  and  reading  in  the  preacher* 
And  yet  he  looked  for  something  in  a 
sermon  beyond  the  mere  study  oi  mani 
he  was  for  preaching  from  those  impres¬ 
sions  and  with  those  affections,  which 
might  compel  the  hearers  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  therein  the  gracious  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

He  was  very  laborious  in  the  cate¬ 
chising  OF  children:  he  kept  up  that 
great  ordinance,  both  publicly  and  pri¬ 
vately;  and  spent  therein  a  world^  of 
time.  It  would  hardly  be  credited,  if  I 
should  relate  what  pains  he  took  to  keep 
up  the  blessed  echoes  of  truth  between 
himself  and  the  young  people  of  his  con¬ 
gregation;  and  what  prudence  he  used 
in  suiting  his  Catechisms  to  the  age  and 
strength  of  his  little  charge.  He  com- 
jK)sed  various  Catechisms,  which  were 
more  particularly  designed  to  guard  his 
own  people  agmnst  su^  errors  as  might 
threaten  any  peculiar  danger.  And  the 
success  of  this  labour  was  in  proportion 
to  the  indefatigable  industry  wilh  which 
0  o 
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he  prosecuted  it:  for  it  is  a  well-princi- 
led  people  whom  he  has  left  behind 
iin.  As  when  certain  Jesuits  were 
sent  among  the  Waldenses  to  corrupt 
their  children,  they  returned  with  dis¬ 
appointment  and  confusion,  because  the 
cnildren  of  seven  years  old  were  well 
instructed  enough  to  encounter  the  most 
learned  of  them  all;  so,  if  any  seducers 
were  let  loose  as  wolves  among  the  good 
people  of  Roxbury,  they  would  find,  I 
am  confident,  as  little  prey  in  that  well- 
instructed  place  as  in  any  part  of  all  the 
country. 

His  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  undher  his  charge  was  further  mani¬ 
fested,  in  his  perpetual  resolution  and 
activity  to  support  a  good  school  in  the 
town.  A  Grammar  school  he  would  al¬ 
ways  have  upon  the  place,  whatever  it 
cost  him;  and  he  importuned  all  other 
laces  to  have  the  like.  God  so  blessed 
is  endeavours,  that  Roxbury  could  not 
live  quietly  without  a  free-school  in  the 
town:  and  the  issue  of  it  has  been,  that 
Roxbury  has  afforded  more  scholars, 
first  for  the  College,  and  then  for  the 
Public  Service,  than  any  town  of  its 
size,  or,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  twice  its 
size,  in  all  New  England.  From  this 
fountain  have  run  many  of  those  streams, 
which  have  made  glad  this  city  of  God. 

I  persuade  myself  that  the  good  people 
of  Roxbury  will  for  ever  scorn  to  be-/ 
grudge  the  cost,  or  to  permit  the  death, 
of  a  school,  which  God  has  made  such 
an  honour  to  them;  and  this  the  rather, 
because  their  deceased  Eliot  has  left 
them  a  fair  part  of  his  own  estate  for 
the  maintaining  of  that  school:  and  I 
wish  that  the  ministers  of  New  England 
may  be  as  ungainsayably  importunate 
with  their  congregations  as  Mr.  Eliot 
was  with  his,  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  which  may  seasonably  tinge  he 
young  souls  of  the  rising  generation.  ^ 

Such  was  the  man,  whom  it  pleased 
God  to  raise  up  as  a  blessing  to  the  be¬ 
nighted  American  tribes.  We  shall 
now  follow  him  to  this  labour,  and  con¬ 
sider 

His  Character,  as  an  Evangelist  to  the 
American  Indians. 

The  titles  of  a  Christian  and  of  a 
minister  ^says  Dr.  Mather)  have  render¬ 
ed  our  Eliot  considerable:  but  there  is 
one  memorable  title  more,  by  which  he 


has  been  signalized.  An  honourable 
person  did  once  in  print  put  the  name 
of  an  EVANGELIST  upon  him;  whereupon, 
in  a  letter  of  his  to  that  person,  auer- 
ward  printed,  his  expressions  were, 
“  there  is  a  redundancy  when  you  put 
the  title  of  Evangelist  upon  me.  I  do 
beseech  you  to  suppress  all  such  things. 
Let  us  speak,  and  do,  and  carry  all 
things  with  all  humility.  It  is  the  Lord 
who  hath  done  what  is  done;  and  it  ig 
most  becoming  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  lift  up  Christ,  and  ourselves  lie  low. 
I  wish  that  word  could  be  obliterated.’^ 
My  reader  sees  what  a  caution  Mr.  Eliot 
long  since  entered  against  our  giving 
him  the  title  of  an  Evangelist:  but  his 
death  has  now  made  it  safe,  as  his  life 
had  long  made  it  just,  for  us  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  under  such  a  title.  I  know 
not  whether  that  of  an  Evangelist^  or 
one  separated  for  the  employment  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  places  where 
no  Churdies  have  nitherto  been  gather¬ 
ed,  be  not  an  office  that  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  our  days;  but  this  I  know,  that 
our  Eliot  very  notably  did  the  service 
and  work  of  such  an  officer. 

W e  shall  now  trace,  as  fully  as  our 
limits  will  allow,  the  rise  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  this  great  work,  and  witness 
the  spirit  and  me  labours  by  which  Mr. 
Eliot  acquired  his  honourable  distinc¬ 
tions. 

More  than  twenty  years  had  passed 
from  the  first  landing  of  the  settlers  in 
New  England,  before  they  seriously 
turned  their  attention  to  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  natives.  The  difficulties  in¬ 
separable  from  their  attempt  to  estab- 
lisn  themselves  in  a  wild  country,  where 
the  inhabitants  were  frequently  hostile, 

I  had  fully  engaged  their  cares.  In  the 
year  1646,  however,  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  Colony  passed  an  Act 
for  the  encouragement  of  attempts  to 
win  over  the  natives  to  the  faith  of 
Christ. 

Mr.  Eliot  entered  most  readily  into 
these  views.  In  preparation  for  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  he  haa  been  for  some  time 
studying  the  Indian  language,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  young  native  who  could 
speak  English.  This  language  presen¬ 
ted  obstacles  of  an  unusual  kind:  me 
enormous  length  of  many  of  its  words, 
the  consequent  slow  communication  o 
ideas,  the  harshness  of  the  pronunciation, 
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and  its  little  affinity  with  the  European 
tongues,  would'  have  discouraged  any 
but  a  most  determined  student.  Our 
readers  will  stand  aghast  at  a  few  in¬ 
stances.  The  words  our  lusts”  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Indian  by  a  word  of  thirty- 
two  letters — 

^ummatchekodtantamoonganunno- 

nash. 

But  this  still  outdone  by  the  word 

Kummogdokonattoottummooctiteaon^ 

ganmnnonashy 

where  forty-three  letters  are  employed 
to  express  “our  question!”  But  the 
heart  of  this  good  man  was  moved  with 
compassion  toward  the  forlorn  heathen 
among  whom  he  lived,  and  enflamed 
with  true  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his  Hea¬ 
venly  Master.  By  assiduous  labour  he 
surmounted  the  difficulties  of  this 
strange  language;  and  was  able,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  to  speak  it  in¬ 
telligibly:  after  some  time,  unwea¬ 
ried  industry,  he  became  so  complete  a 
master  of  it,  that  he  reduced  it  to  me¬ 
thod,  and  published  a  grammar.  Having 
finished  his^  grammar,  he  wrote  at  the 
close,  under  a  full  sense  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  he  had  encountered,  “  prayers 
and  pains,  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus, 
will  do  any  thing!”  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  other  Missionaries  will  be  stimula¬ 
ted  to  exertion  by  this  noble  example! 

Thus  prepared,  he  entered  on  his  la¬ 
bour  in  trie  year  1646,  and  in  the  42d 
of  his  age.  His  friends  and  brethren 
greatly  encouraged  him  herein;  the 
neighoouring  ministers  undertaking  to 
supply  his  [dace  at  Roxbury,  while  he 
went  among  the  heathen. 

But  his  exemplary  charity  will  not 
be  seen  in  its  due  lustre,  unless  the 
forlorn  and  wretched  state  of  the  na¬ 
tives  be  considered.  The  following 
view  of  their  condition  is  abstracted 
from  Dr.  Mather. 

Know  then  (he  says,  in  his  usual 
manner)  that  these  doleful  creatures  are 
the  veriest  ruins  of  mankind.  They 
live  in  a  country  full  of  metals;  but 
these  shiftless  Indians  were  never  own¬ 
ers  of  so  much  as  a  knife  till  we  came 
among  them:  their  name  for  an  English¬ 
man  was  a  “  Knife-man.”  They  live  in 
a  country  where  w  e  now  have  all  the 
conveniences  of  life:  but,  as  for  them, 
their  housing  is  nothing  but  a  few  mats 


tied  about  poles  fastened  into  the  earth, 
where  a  good  fire  is  their  bed-clothes 
in  the  coldest  season:  their  clothing  is 
but  the  skin  of  a  beast:  their  diet  has 
not  a  greater  dainty,  than  a  spoonful  of 
parched  meal  with  a  spoonful  of  water, 
which  will  strengthen  them  to  travel  for 
a  day  together.  Their  physic,  excepting 
a  few  odd  specifics  with  which  some  oi 
them  encounter  certain  cases,  is  scarce¬ 
ly  any  thing  beyond  a  hot-house,  or  a 
powaw:  their  hot-house  is  a  little  cave, 
where,  after  they  have  terribly  heated 
it,  a  crew  of  them  go  and  sit  and  sweat 
and  smoke  for  an  hour  together,  and 
then  immediately  run  into  some  very 
cold  adjacent  brook,  without  the  least 
mischief  to  them:  but,  in  most  of  their 
dangerous  distempers,  a  powaw  must 
be  sent  for,  that  is  a  priest;  who  roars, 
and  howls,  and  uses  magical  ceremonies 
over  the  sick  man,  and  will  be  well 
paid  for  it  when  he  has  done:  if  this 
does  not  effect  the  cure,  “  the  man’s  time 
is  come,  and  there’s  an  end!” 

Their  way  of  living  is  infinitely  bar¬ 
barous:  the  men  are  most  abominably 
slothful;  making  their  poor  squaws,  or 
wives,  to  plant,  and  ilress,  and  barn, 
and  beat  their  corn,  and  build  their  wig¬ 
wams,  or  houses,  for  them.  Their 
chief  employment,  when  they  will  con¬ 
descend  unto  any,  is  that  of  hunting; 
wherein  they  will  go  out  some  scores,  if 
not  hundreds  of  them  in  a  company, 
driving  all  before  them. 

They  continue  in  a  place  till  they 
have  burnt  up  all  the  wood  therea¬ 
bouts,  and  then  they  pluck  up  stakes,  to 
follow  the  wood  which  they  cannot  fetch 
home  unto  themselves:  hence  when  they 
inquire  about  the  English,  Why  come 
they  hither?”  they  have  themselves  very 
learnedly  determined  the  case,  “  It  was 
because  they  wanted  firing  ”  No  arts 
are  understood  among  them,  unless  just 
so  far  as  to  maintain  their  brutish  con¬ 
versation,  which  is  little  more  than  is 
to  be  found  among  the  very  beavers  up¬ 
on  our  streams. 

Their  division  of  time  is  by  sleeps, 
and  moons,  and  w  inters;  and,  by  lodging 
abroad,  they  have  somewhat  observed 
the  motions  of  the  stars:  among  which  it 
has  been  surprising  unto  me  to  find, 
that  they  have  always  called  Charles’s 
Wain  by  the  name  of  Paukunnawaw,  or 
the  Bear,  which  is  the  name  whereby 
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Europeans  also  have  distin^ished  it.| 
Moreover,  they  have  little,  if  any,  tra¬ 
ditions  among  them  worthy  of  our  no¬ 
tice;  and  reading  and  writing  is  altoge¬ 
ther  unknown  to  them,  though  there  is 
a  rock  or  two  in  the  country  that  has 
unaccountable  characters  engraved  up¬ 
on  it. 

All  the  relirion  they  Wave,  amounts 
unto  thus  much:  they  oelieve  that  there 
are  many  Gods,  who  made  and  own  the 
several  nations  of  the  world;  of  which 
a  certain  great  God  in  the  south-west  re¬ 
gions  of  heaven,  bears  the  greatest  figure. 
TTiey  believe,  that  every  remarkable 
creature  has  a  peculiar  God  within  it, 
or  about  it:  there  is  with  them  a  Sun-God, 

^  I 

a  Moon-God,  and  the  like;  and  they 
cannot  conceive  but  that  the  fire  must 
be  a  kind  of  a  God,  inasmuch  as  a  spark 
of  it  will  soon  produce  very  strange  ef¬ 
fects.  They  believe  that  when  any 
good  or  ill  happens  to  them,  there  is  the 
lavour  or  the  anger  of  a  God  expressed 
in  it:  and  hence,  as  in  a  time  of  calami¬ 
ty,  they  keep  a  dance,  or  a  day  of  extra¬ 
vagant  ridiculous  devotions  to  their  God; 
so,  in  a  time  of  prosperity,  they  like¬ 
wise  have  a  feast,  wherein  they  also 
make  presents  one  unto  another.  Fi¬ 
nally,  they  believe,  that  their  chief  God, 
Richtan,  or  Kautantowit,  made  a  man 
and  woman  of  a  stone;  which,  upon 
dislike,  he  broke  to  peices,  and  made 
another  man  and  woman  of  a  tree, 
which  were  the  fountains  of  all  mankind; 
and,  that  we  all  have  in  us  immortal 
souls,  which,  if  we  were  godly,  shall  go 
to  a  splendid  entertainment  with  Kau¬ 
tantowit;  but  otherwise,  must  wander 
about  in  a  restless  horror  for  ever.  But, 
if  you  say  to  them  any  thing  of  a  resur¬ 
rection,  they  will  reply  upon  you,  « I 
shall  never  believe  it.”  When  they 
have  any  weighty  undertaking  before 
them,  it  is  an  usual  thing  for  them  to 
have  their  assemblies,  wherein  they  wor¬ 
ship  the  Devil. 

This  was  the  miserable  people  which 
our  Eliot  propounded  unto  himself  the 
saving  of!  And  he  had  a  double  work 
incumbent  on  him:  he  was  to  make  men 
'  of  them,  ere  he  could  hope  to  see  them 
saints:  they  must  be  civilized,  ere  they 
could  be  christianized.  He  could  not 
as  Gregory  once  of  our  nation,  see  any 
thing  angelical  to  bespeak  his  labours 
(bj  tneir  eternal  welfare;  all  among  them 


was  diabolical.  To  think  on  raising  a 
number  of  these  hideous  Creatures  unto 
the  elevations  of  our  holy  religion,  must 
argue  more  than  common  or  little  senti¬ 
ments  in  the  undertaker:  but  the  faith 
of  an  Eliot  could,  encounter  it! 

[To  be  continued.] 

RELIGIOUS  COMMUNICATIOnIT 

[For  the  Episcopal  MagaxineJ 

A  Commentary  on  the  passages  of  the 
JSTew  Testament  relative  to  the  Gospel 
ministry,  designed  for  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders. 

[Continued.] 

St.  Matthew  28,  18 — 20.  **  And  Je¬ 
sus  came  and  spake  unto  them,  saying, 
all  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things,  whatsoever  I  have  command¬ 
ed  you.  And  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.” 

The  commission  is  riven  nearly  in 
the  same  words  by  St.  Mark,  in  Ch.  16, 

V.  16—18;  except  that  the  direction  to 
baptize  is  in  teniis  more  strongly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  its  importance;  and  except 
further,  that  the  promise  of  the  atten¬ 
dance  of  a  miraculous  power,  which  had 
been  omitted  in  the  earlier  Gospel  of  St. 
Mattliew,  is  supplied  in  this  later  one 
of  St.  Mark.  It  will  be  sufficient,  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  former:  and  we 
should  be  aware  of  the  great  importance 
attached  to  the  passage,  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  being  considered  as  the 
original  commission  of  the  great  head  of 
the  Church;  constituting  his  ministry, 
and  that  in  perpetual  succession. 

In  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
s^e,  attention  is  naturally  drawn  to  the 
circumstance,  of  there  being  a  general 
consent  in  the  opinion  of  the  insufficien¬ 
cy  of  the  word  “  teach,”  to  express  the 
meaning  of  the  greek  word  “  | 

which  indeed  cannot  be  expres^d 
in  our  language,  without  the  circumlo¬ 
cution — “  make  disciples  of.” 

There  has  been  a  question  on  the 
meaning  of  the  words—**  to  the  end  o 
the  wond:”  Which  is  generally 
—as  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  the 
ideas  here  entertained— in  the  strict^ 
sense;  while  some  have  appUed  it  to  the 
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On  certain  passages  of  ihe  J^ew  Testament. 

destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity.  The  thority  were  intended  to  pass  beyond 
learned  bishop  Pearce  has  acfvocated  the  hands  to  which  it  was  at  first  com* 
this  opinion;  which  would  certainly  be  mitted.  This  question  is  resolved,  by 
here  acknowledged  reasonable,  if  the  the  duration  of  the  object  in  view;  which 
greek  word  ‘‘  were  always  ap-  was  to  exist  to  the  end  of.  the  world, 
plied  to  a  subdivision  of  time,  bounded  But  as  the  Apostles  were  to  be  subject 
by  the  limits  of  an  existing  dispensa-  to  mortality,  there  must  have  been  con- 
tion.  But  it  carries,  in  many  places,  a  templated  some  way,  by  which  their 
more  extensive  sense.  For  instance,  in  ministry  should  be  transmitted.  For 
this  very  gospel  flS,  49)—“  So  shall  it  the  ascertaining  of  this,  there  can  be  no 
be  at  the  end  oi  tike  world  other  wide,  than  what  we  possess  in 

The  angels  shall  come  forth  and  shall  their  declarations  and  their  practice* 
sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just.”  What  that  was,  will  come  under  consi- 
So,  in  Timothy  (2, 1, 9.)  we  have  “  before  deration  in  future  passages.  But  in  the 
the  world”  Atav  3  began.”  Many  meantime,  we  are  to  t^ar  in  mind  the 
more  examples  might  be  given.  Now  if  only  source  of  ministerial  authority,  as 
the  word  admit  of  either  construction;  laid  open  in  the  present  passage, 
one  would  suppose,  that  in  the  place  in  Another  instruction,  is  that  of  the 
question,  the  construction  should  be  divine  institution  of  the  rite  Cf  baptism, 
governed  by  the  sense.  If  so,  it  would  The  only  evasion  of  the  authority,'  is  the 
seem,  that  the  presence  of  Christ  with  annexing  of  a  spiritual  sense  to  tne  com- 
his  ministry  were  to  be  coeval  with  the  mand:  as  if  it  were  possible  for  any 
dispensation  of  grace.  Doubtless,  the  man,  although  an  Apostle,  to  effect  an 
command  to  spread  the  gospel  among  inward  cleansing.  In  order  to  justify 
all  nations  will  be  operative,  until  the  so  strong  an  expression,  there  has  been 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  come  in.  quoted  what  St.  Paul  saysfl.  Cor.  4, 15.3 
The  promise  having  been  given,  to  serve  “  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  gos* 
as  encouragement  under  the  command;  pel.”  It  is  remarked,  that  in  both  ca- 
it  is  natural  to  believe,  that  they  were  ses,  the  grace  of  God  must  be  supposed, 
to  be  of  the  same  duration.  as  the  real  agency,  acting  throu^  hu^ 

The  passage  being  supposed  to  be  un-  man  ministration.  But  me  two  passa- 
derstood,  there  remains  to  notice  its  in-  ges  are  very  different.  In  the  latter, 
structions.  the  Apostle  will  not  be  denied  to  be 

The  first,  is  the  assurance  given  of  speaking  of  a  visible  profession;  it  having 
the  supi-emacy  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  been  in  respect  to  this,  that  his  converts 
kingdom  of  grace.  As  the  object  of  this  had  been  drawn  in  by  intruding  teach- 
must  be  the  governing  and  the  perpetua-  ers,  to  range  themselves  under  different 
ting  of  the  Church— a  work  not  to  be  leaders.  He  claims  the  pre-eminence 
accomplished,  but  by  a  presence  and  an  over  them,  that,  through  his  instrument 
agency  extended  to  all  its  circumstan-  tality,  the  Corinthians  had  been  brought 
ces,  at  all  times-— here  is  a  matter  un-  within  the  common  fold:  and  this  was 
favourable  to  the  Socinian  scheme  ;but  done,  by  the  outward  preaching  of  the 
of  which  the  less  may  be  said,  because  gospel.  The  sense  will  be  still  stronger 
there  is  something  so  much  stronger  in  to  mis  effect;  if,  with  some,  we  construe 
what  follows  in  the  passage.  the  words  “  in  Christ  Jesus,”  to  mean 

The  next  notable  circumstance,  is  — by  the  gifts  conferred  by  him.  On 
that  of  an  instituted  ministry.  Without  such  a  subject,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
at  all  weakening  the  lawfulness  and  the  the  Apostle  should  use  a  strong  ^ure: 
utility  of  instruction  judiciously  given,  but  it  would  be  beyond  bounds,  if  ap- 
and  not  in  a  manner  subversive  of  or-  plied  to  an  inward  cleansing;  the  only 
der,  by  persons  of  any  description  with-  way  of  getting  rid  of  that  outward  wash- 
in  the  Christian  church;  we  may  affirm  ing,  which  the  subsequent  practice  of  the 
the  fact,  that  divine  wisdom  saw  fit  to  Apostles  proves  to  have  been  considerr 
designate  an  order  of  men,  to  whom  the  ed  by  them,  as  making  a  part  of  the  sub¬ 
duty  of  doing  this  was  especially  com-  ject  of  the  command. 

,  mitted:  which  appears  evidently  from  .  Concerning  the  translation  “  in  the 
the  passage.  If  it  be  a  fact,  the  next  name,”  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
question  occurring  is,  whether  the  au-  original  more  strictly  expresses  “  into 
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the  name’^  [  t*#  •ufiec.']  And  as 

name  sometimes  stands  for  character, 
it  seems  to  suppose  an  initiation  into  a 
moral  conformity  or  mystic  union.  In¬ 
dependently  on  this  criticism,  the  whole 
doctrine  of  baptism  involves  the 
pledging  of  a  grace,  which  is  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  aU  inward  renovation.  According¬ 
ly,  the  criticism  countenances  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  our  church;  which  affirms  a 
connexion  between  the  outward  wash¬ 
ing  of  baptism,  and  regeneration;  or  the 
being  born  again,  mentioned  in  the  3d 
Chapter  of  St.  John. 

It  was  remarked,  concerning  the  ex¬ 
pression— teach  all  nations,”  that  the 
original  more  properly  signifies— “  make 
disciples  of  all  nations;”  which  favours 
us  on  the  question  of  infant  baptism; 
thus  made  to  depend  on  the  question— 
who  may  be  disciples?  This  was  de¬ 
termined  by  our  Lord,  when  he  said— 
”  except  ye  be  converted,  and  become 
as  little  children,  ye  cannot  be  my  dis¬ 
ciples.”  Children  then  may  be  of  the 
character,  after  which  we  are  inquiring. 
T1  erefore  children  are  fit  subjects  of 
baptism. 

Further;  the  words  “  teaching  them,” 
that  is,  all  nations,  “  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you,”  instructs  us  concer¬ 
ning  Christian  preaching,  that  its  gene¬ 
ral  character  is  its  being  occupied  on 
the  subjects  of  divine  Revelation.  There 
is  a  mode  of  preaching,  which  savours 
very  little  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  But  the  original  commis¬ 
sion,  had  quite  another  object  in  con¬ 
templation.  It  certainly  had  a  view  to 
the  doctrine  connected  with  the  high 
character  and  the  offices  of  the  giver  of 
the  commission:  and  although  all  is  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
life,  yet  it  is  to  this,  in  connexion  with 
the  other,  as  its  sanction. 

Lastly;  the  promise  of  Christ  of  being 
with  his  Church  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
is  a  great  encouragement  to  the  minister  of 
the  gospel;  in  respect  both  to  his  views 
of  the  aispensation  of  grace,  and  to  his 
own  endeavours  for  the  advancement  of 
it.  In  regard  to  the  former,  it  may  con¬ 
vince  him,  that  whatever  change  of-  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  happen  to  the  church, 
she  will  be  triumphant  in  the  end;  com¬ 
prehending  all  natUms  within  her  bo¬ 
som;  under  a  greater  measure  of  Chris¬ 
tian  light,  and  blessed  with  a  greater  in¬ 


fluence  of  religion  over  the  concerns  of 
men,  than  has  yet  been  witnessed.  We 
are  warranted  to  expect  this,  by  con- 
cuiring  prophecies  in  other  places  of 
scripture.  .  In  the  latter  point  of  view 
he  is  encouraged  to  hope,  that,  in  his 
sincere  endeavours  to  promote  piety  and 
virtue,  he  will  find  them  carried  into 
effect,  in  some  degree  at  least,  under 
the  influences  of  that  grace,  without 
which  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  may 
water  in  vain. 

John  21,  15,  16,  17.  “  So  when  they 
had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to  Simon  Peter, 
Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovqst  thou  me 
more  than  these?  He  saith  unto  him, 
yea,' Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 
He  saith  unto  him,  feed  my  lambs.  He 
saith  to  him  again  the  second  time,  Si¬ 
mon,  son  of  Jonas,  Invest  thou  me?  He 
saith  unto  him,  yea.  Lord,  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee.  He  saith  unto  him, 
feed  mj  sheep.  He  saith  unto  him  the 
third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me?  Peter  was  grieved,  because 
he  said  unto  him  the  third  time,  lovest 
thou  me?  And  he  said  unto  him,  Lord, 
thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee.  Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
feed  my  sheep.” 

In  this  passage,  there  is  an  appeal 
which  should  speak  powerfully  to  the 
affections  of  every  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  The  triple  demand  made  on 
St.  Peter,  was  at  the  eve  of  his  exchan¬ 
ging  of  the  life  of  a  fisherman,  for  the 
higher  employment  formerly  hinted  to 
him  by  his  divine  master,  under  the  fi* 
gure  of  being  “  a  fisher  of  men.”  Con¬ 
sidering  the  dangers  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  to  be  encountered,  in  the  leading 
part  which  he  was  to  perform,  for  the 
spreading  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah;  there  could  not  have  been  a  more 
suitable  test  of  preparation  for  the  work, 
than  that  of  affection  for  the  ordainer  of 
it.  It  was  not,  however,  that  this  di¬ 
vine  person  could  have  been  doubtful  of 
the  future  fitness  of  the  instrument 
which  he  had  chosen:  but  as  the  fit¬ 
ness  was  to  be  produced  and  perpetua¬ 
ted  by  suitable  incitements;  and  as 
among  these,  nothing  is  more  necessary 
than  self-examination  and  self-know¬ 
ledge;  the  Redeemer,  accommodating  to 
this  property  of  human  nature,  calls  the 
attention  oi  the  Apostle,  and  not  his  on¬ 
ly,  but  also  that  of  all  the  ministers 
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the  gospel  in  times  to  come,  to  the  only 
principle  on  which  the  work  of  the 
ministry  can  be  begun  with  safety,  or 
continued  in  with  utility,  or  ended  with 
satisfaction^ 

In  the  question  put,  there  are  some 
varieties,  which  cannot  escape  our  no¬ 
tice*  The  first  question  is — “  Simon, 
son  of  Jonas,  Invest  thou  me  more  than 
these.”  Some  have  given  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  more  than  these,”  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  allusion  to  the  nets  and  the 
other  appurtenances  of  the  vocation  of  a 
fisherman.  But  this  seems  a  low  sense; 
besides,  St.  Peter  had  said  long  before 
— “  Lo,  we  have  left  all  and  followed 
thee.”  This  sense  being  excluded, 
there  seems  no  other  than  that  of  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  over-ardent  but  broken 
promise — Though  all  should  forsake 
thee,  yet  will  not  I.”  It  is  thus,  that 
the  words  seem  to  have  been  understood 
by  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed: 
for  although,  from  consciousness  of  the 
state  of  his  own  heart,  and  with  an  ap- 
eal  to  him  to  whom  its  sincerity  was 
nown,  Peter  answers  confidently— 
‘‘Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee;”  yet  it  was  without  a  comparison, 
as  before,  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
fellow -disciples.  Doubtless,  it  must 

have  been  the  recollection  of  his  former 
failure,  which  made  him  thus  cautious 
of  one  of  the  steps  which  led  to  it;  and  it  is  a 
circumstance,  which  should  admonish 
all  ministers  of  the  gospel,  against  the 
sin  and  the  danger  of  endeavouring  to 
set  off  their  own  merits,  in  any  respect, 
by  an  open  or  even  insinuated  contrast 
of  them,  with  the  failures  or  the  imper¬ 
fection/  of  their  brethren.  In  the  reply 
of  Jesus — “Feed  my  lambs,”  thjere  has 
been  thought  an  allusion  to  the  infant 
members  of  the  church,  and  an  admoni¬ 
tion  to  the  careful  cultivation  of  their 
opening  minds.  If  this  be  the  sense— 
and  indeed,  there  seems  no  other  rea¬ 
son  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  term— it  is 
one  of  the  passages  which  prove,  that 
infants,  duly  initiated  into  the  church, 
are  the  property  of  her  divine  head,  and 
vested  with  every  benefit  comprehended 
under  that  relation. 

When  the  question  is  put  a  second 
and  a  thiid  time,  we  cannot  but  per¬ 
ceive  a  confirmation  of  the  position, 
that  Jesus  designed  to  allude;jwith  ten¬ 
derness  to  the  past  promises  and  the 


subsequent  failure  of  his  disciple:  and 
the  varying  of  the  reply  from  “  leed  my 
lambs”  to  “  feed  my  sheep,”  is  in  favor 
of  the  supposition,  that  the  tender  regard 
manifested  for  the  flock  in  general,  w^ 
with  notice  of  the  younger  of  them  in 
particular.  Further,  there  is  something 
well  suited  to  the  whole  transaction,  in 
Peter’s  grief  for  the  reiterated  dem^fhd. 
It  was  a  difterent  state  of  mind,  in  which 
he  had  declared— “  Lord,  I  am  ready  to 
o  with  thee;  both  into  prison  and  to 
eath.”  This  was  distinguished  by  the 
property  of  zeal;  and  the  other,  by  that 
of  humility.  Here  is  a  clear  testimony, 
as  to  the  state  of  his  affections;  but  no 
boast,  as  to  what  he  thought  himself  able 
to  achieve  or  to  endure. 

In  the  way  of  instruction  there  shall 
be  a  limitation  to  the  prominent  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  passage— that  of  its  exacting, 
as  the  first  and  the  most  essential  qua-^ 
lification  of  a  minister,  love  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  in  whose  service  he  engages.  The 
crisis  of  the  address,  the  circumstances 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  made,  and 
the  reiteration  of  the  question,  combine 
in  proving,  that  divine  wisdom  so  order¬ 
ed  the  whole,  as  to  transmit  it  to  the 
end  of  time,  to  be  a  lesson  of  love  to  the 
Redeemer;  and  this,  with  an  especial 
reference  to  the  entering  on  the  minis¬ 
try  which  he  was  instituting. 

This  love  has  for  its  object,  in  the 
first  place,  his  personfal  character.  His 
meekness,  his  patience,  his  bearing  with 
the  infirmities  of  his  friends,  his  for¬ 
bearance  under  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
his  piety  and  submission  to  God,  and 
his  “  going  about  doing  good”  to  men— 
these,  and  whatever  else  may  be  found 
to  enter  into  this  .consummate  pattern 
of  all  human  excellence,  are  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  requisition  thrice  made 
to  Peter.  The  favourite  disciple  did 
not  scruple  to  say  of  his  divine  master— 
“in  him,  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the 
godhead  bodily.”  Agreeably  to  this^ 

I  we  cannot  represent  to  our  imaginations, 
in  what  way  the  perfections  of  the  di¬ 
vine  nature  could  have  been  exhibited, 
as  the  subject  of  sense,  any  otherwise, 
than  when  through  the  medium  of  hu¬ 
manity,  “the  word  was  made  flesh,” 
and  was  thus  described—"  we  beheld 
his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begot¬ 
ten  of  the  father,  nill  of  grace  and  truth.” 
The  end  of  this  was,  as  we  find  it  cx- 
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pressed  elsewhere— the  leaving  of  us  «  proposed  the  third  time,  as  a  prepm*^ 
an  example,  that  we  should  follow  his  tion  of  Peter  for  the  ministry.  And 
steps.”  But  how  shall  the  example  be  yet  we  have  not  hitherto  contemplated 
made  influential  over  others,  by  those  the  extent  of  the  exigency,  to  which  so 
who  take  no  delict  in  contemplating  solemn  a  preparation  was  accommoda* 
it;  and  who,  thereiwe,  are  not  likely  to  ted.  In  order  to  discover  this,  we 
be  successful  in  delineating  its  excel-  must  look  forwards  to  the  two  succeed- 
lences,  or  in  persuading  to  an  imitation  ing  verses.  For  no  sooner  had  Peter 
of  them?  given  the  exacted  pledge  of  fidelity, 

Another  branch  of  the  subject  of  ex-  than  there  was  made  to  him  this  impor- 
acted  love,  are  the  precepts  of  the  Re-  tant  communication— “  Verily,  verily,  I 
deemer.  Among  the  many  admirable  say  unto  thee,  when  thou  wast  young, 
properties  of  Christian  morality,  it  may  thou  girdesdt thyself,  and  walkedstwhith- 
be  said  to  be  especially  distinguished  by  er  thou  wouldest:  but  when  thou  shalt 
these  two:  first,  that  it  comprehends  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  fwth  thy 
some  duties  which  are  peculiarly  Chris-  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and 
tian,  as  the  bearing  and  the  for^ving  of  canw  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not.^* 
injuries;  and  doing  of  good  to  the  un-  Well  known  to  the  master,  was  the 
thankful  and  the  evil:  and  the  other,  be-  manner  in  which  his  servant  would  end 
longing  to  all  its  duties,  that  they  are  a  life,  to  be  thenceforth  devoted  to  a 
exhibited  in  alliance  with  the  holy  state  xealous  and  successful  preaching  of  the 
of  mind,  which  is  the  soul  of  all  duty;  gjospel:  and  the  agreement  of  the  affec- 
and  which  is,  indeed,  a  renewal  after  tion  inquired  for  with  the  concluding 
the  image  of  him  who  created  us.”  If  a  test  of  it,  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlook- 
minister  have  no  love  of  gospel  morals,  od.  That  the  connexion  of  the  two  sub- 
taken  in  their  perfection  and  their  ex-  jecte  might  be  obvious,  the  evangeli^ 
tent;  there  is  little  probability  of  his  re-  subioins,  as  a  remark  of  his  own— “  This 
commending  any  duties  in  such  away,  spake  he” — ^that  is  Jesus— ‘‘siraifying 
as  to  bring  Siem  home  to  the  conscience  by  what  death  he”— that  is  reter— 
and  to  the  affections.  That  he  will  dis-  "  should  glorify  Grod:”  aOTeeably  to  which 
course  on  the  duties  of  life,  is  very  cer-  we  learn,  from  church  history,  that  this 
tain:  for  how  else  shall  he  occupy  him-  eminent  Apostle  died  on  the  cross,  like 
self  in  the  pulpit?  Perhaps  he  will  not  his  divine  master;  after  about  thirty 
be  silent,  as  to  any  one  of  them.  But  years  spent  in  planting  the  gospel  in 
the  displays  of  them  from  his  lips  will  various  countries. 

have  none  of  the  warmth  of  the  holy  The  line  of  connexion  visible  between 

flame,  which  glows  in  the  instructions  the  two  points,  may  be  very  edifying  to 
of  the  blessed  person,  concerning  whom  the  candidate  for  the  Christian 
his  astonished  hearers  declared — “  Ne-  What  though  there  be  little  likelihem 
ver  man  spake  like  this  man.”  of  his  being  called  to  seal  it  mth  hw 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  the  love  life.  The  passage  teaches,  that  he  should 
of  Jesus,  in  gratitude  for  his  redemption,  be  in  reaainess  for  such  a  sacrifice,  « 
Release  from  the  sentence  of  the  loss  exacted.  Much  more  should  he  be  rea- 
of  immortality  in  Adam,  and  a  title  to  dy  to  submit  to  trials  of  far  inferior  mag- 
it  thus  regained  through  Christ,  together  nitude;  some  or  other  of  which  will 
with  all  its  attendant  benefits  of  par-  suredly  await  him.  Let  him  do  all 
don  of  sin  and  of  grace  accommodated  can  to  avoid  any  evil  consequences 
to  natural  weakness,  is  a  debt  which  we  them,  by  an  invariable  adherence  to  t  c 
cannot  fail  to  recognize,  without  being  dictates  of  conscience;  not  without 
Christians  in  name  only.  But  if  we  ing  some  attention  to  those  of  is- 
feel  the  pressure  of  the  obligation;  we  ■  cretion  also.  But  for  such  disappoin 
•hall  surely  render  the  return  of  love,  to  ments  and  such  vexations,  as  may  j 
him  ^  who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  all  his  care,  let  him  prepare  hunse  J 
for  us.”  the  test  in  the  text— “  lovest  thou 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  And  let  him  frequently  examine 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  our  Lord  should  self  in  this  particular,  in  ^ 

put  the  question  in  the  text,  that  he  |  with  the  solemnity  of  the  reiteratea  p 
should  re]^t  it,  and  that  it  should  be  0  cept.  If  his  heart  endure  the  tes  , 
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will  still  have  need  of  divine  grace,  ton  that,  we  find  him  in  the  11th  Chapter, 
keep  alive  the  holy  flame  of  love.  But  in  connexion  with  Barnabas  at  Antioch; 
if  he  be  now  without  it>  he  is  unfit  for  a  where,  “  a  whole  year  they  assembled 
ministry,  of  which  it  is  so  principal  a  themselves  with  the  church,  and  taught 
pre-requisite.  The  passage  might  be  much  people.”  Afterwards,  these  two 
further  improved,  by  discoursii^  of  pas-  eminent  persons,  in  consequence  of  a 
toral  duty,  and  of  the  food  of  C^hristian  dearth  in  Judea,  were  sent  tnitlier  with 
doctrine.*  But  these  are  points  of  view  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  Chris- 
in  which  the  subject  will  hereafter  be  tians  of  Antioch.  And  in  the  last  verse 
exhibited,  more  fully  than  the  present  of  the  12th  Chapter,  we  find  the  same 
passage  calls  for.  Apostles  returned  from  Jerusalem,  “  af- 

Acts  1,  26.  “  And  they  gave  forth  ter  they  had  fulfilled  their  ministry.** 
their  lots;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Mat-  This  train  of  transactions  is  subversive 
thias;  and  he  was  numbered  with  the  of  the  supposition,  of  their  being  hither- 
eleven  Apostles.”  to  destitute  of  the  ministerial  character. 

The  reason  for  noticing  this  passage,  If  further  evidence  be  demanded,  it  may 
is  its  serving  to  mark  so  clearly  the  be  obtained  from  the  Apostle’s  account 
line  of  distinction  between  ministerial  of  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  in  the 
appointment  in  its  origin,  and  that  first  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
transmitted  by  succession.  The  num-  tians;  from  which  it  appears,  that,  as 
her  of  the  Apostles  being  reduced  by  the  “  he  received  not  the  gospel  from  man,” 
apostacy  and  the  suicide  of  Judas,  they  so,  neither  did  he  receive  from  man  his 
were  influenced  by  inspiration  to  the  commission.  For  on  his  conversion,  he 
expedient  adopted  by  them,  for  the  sup-  “  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood.” 
plying  of  his  place.  His  successor.  It  was  not  until  after  three  years,  that 
being  thus  divinely  designated,  did  not  he  saw  any  of  his  brother  Apostles;  so 
receive  imposition  of  hands;  there  being  that  his  intermediate  preaching  must 
no  occasion  of  this  for  the  establishing  have  been  from  an  authority  like  their 
of  the  source  of  his  authority.  own.  From  what  has  been  here  said,  it 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  case  may  be  inferred  that  the  imposition  of 
of  St.  Paul;  although  there  is  a  passage  hands  recorded  in  the  13th  Chapter, 
in  the  present  book,  which,  according  to  was  in  attestation  of  a  particular  desig- 
the  interpretation  of  some  divines,  is  in-  nation  of  which  the  design  was  soon  ac- 
consistent  with  that  sentiment.  The  complished. 

passage  in  view,  is  in  the  beginning  of  The  circumstance  here  stated,  in  the 
the  13th  Chapter.  There  it  appears,  instances  of  St.  Matthias  and  St.  Paul, 
that  certain  prophets  and  teachers,  as-  is  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  its 
sembled  in  Antioch,  were  instructed  by  connexion  with  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  separate  Barnabas  gospel  ministry.  It  admits  of  no  fur- 
and  Saul,  to  a  work  to  which  they  were  ther  personal  instruction  to  the  candi- 
divinely  designated.  “  And  when  they  date^  than  as  it  may  manifest  to  him, 
(the  prophets  and  teachers)  had  fasted  how  important  must  be  the  circumstance 
and  prayed,  they  laid  their  hands  on  of  succession  to  all  ministers  of  the  gos- 
them  and  sent  them  away.”  That  this  was  pel  of  the  present  day;  when,  in  regard 
not  an  investment  of  the  ministerial  to  those  oi  the  Apostolic  age,  the  only 
character,  appears  from  the  unequivocal  two  instances,  of  which  it  can  be  proved 
evidences  on  record,  of  St.  Paul’s  having  that  the  succession  was  dispensed  with 
long  before  entered  on  the  ministerial  in  regard  to  them,  the  dispensation  may 
office;  which  he  surely  would  not  have  be  accounted  for  so  clearly,  by  superna- 
done,  without  an  authoritative  commis-  tural  interposition.  It  will  not  be  car- 
sion,  mediate  or  immediate.  That  the  rying  the  matter  too  far  to  say,  that  if 
latter  was  the  ground  on  which  he  acted,  any  man  conceives  of  a  motion  in  his 
is  evident  from  circumstances.  No  own  mind,  that  it  is  a  call  on  him  to 
sooner  are  we  told  of  his  being  baptized  preach  the  gospel,  without  a  commission 
by  Ananias,  than  we  find  him  zealously  received  by  ordination;  he  acts  incon- 
preaching  in  Damascus,  as  recorded  in  sistently,  in  condescending  to  receive  it 
the  9th  Chapter,  until  driven  from  that  in  the  latter  way.  In  such  a  case,  he 
city  by  danger  to  his  person.  After  would  stand  on  the  same  ground  with 
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the  two  Apostles  of  whom  we  have  b^n  ing  of  them.  It  serves  towards  another 
speaking.  There  is  a  society,  which  good  purpose;  being  one  of  very  many 
conceives  of  their  preachers  as  deriving  instances,  which  abound,  as  well  in  the 
their  commission  from  this  source:  and  Old  Testament  as  in  the  New,  of  the 
however  great  their  error,  there  is  con-  candid  relation  of  the  faults  both  of  col- 
sistency  in  their  practice  under  it.  But  lective  bodies  and  of  individuals.  All 
as  for  those  who  entertain  the  same  animosity  was  put  an  end  to,  by  the  se- 
opinion,  and  yet  submit  to  the  imposi-  lecting  of  seven  fit  persons,  for  the 
tion  of  hands,  without  submitting  to  management  of  the  business  on  which 
ecclesiastical  order  generally,  they  tern-  the  controversy  arose. 
porize;  and  must  be,  in  some  degree,  in-  rr»k  i  •  r  xu  j  r  i 
Suenc^d  by  worldly  views.  ^ 

Acts  6.  1-6.  «•  And  in  those  days,  ’"^tter  in  which  all  agree,  there 

whenthe  number  of  the  disciples  was  has  been  grounded  on  >t  a  question, 
multiplied,  there  arose  a  murmuring  of  whether  their  ministry  ought  not  to  be 
the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews,®be.  object,  for 

cause  their  widows  were  neglected  in  constituted, 

the  daily  ministration.  Then  the  twelve  They  who  contend  that  it  ought  to 
called  the  multitude  of  the  disciples'un-  be  so  confined,  seem  to  argue  inconse- 
to  them,  and  said,  it  is  not  reason  that  quentially.  For  the  bare  statement  of 
we  should  leave  the  word  of  God  and  the  occasion  of  the  appointment  in  the 
serve  tables. .  Wherefore,  brethren,  look  infant  church,  is  no  proof  that  she  might 
ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  not,  as  there  multiplied  objects  of  her 
honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  care,  commit  to  the  appointed  order 
and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  some  other  of  her  ministeries.  Certain 
over  this  business.  But  we  will  give  our-  it  is,  that  we  read  soon  afterwards  in  the 
selves  continually  to  prayer  and  to  the  mi-  same  book,  of  the  preaching  of  one  of 
nistry  of  the  word.  And  the  saying  the  deacons — St.  Stephen;  and  of  the 
pleased  the  whole  multitude:  and  they  performance  of  baptism  by  another  of 
chose  Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith  and  them — St.  Philip.  It  does  not  appear 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Philip,  and  Pro-  to  follow  from  these  circumstances,  that, 
chorus,  and  Nicanor,  and  Timon,  and  in  an  organized  church,  persons  in  that 
Parmena,  and  Nicholas,  a  Proselyte  of  inferior  grade  may  not  be  restricted  in 
Antioch,  whom  they  set  .before  the  either  ot  these  departments,  or  in  both 
Apostles:  And  when  they  had  prayed,  of  them.  But  no  more  is  here  aflirmed 
th^  laid  their  hands  on  them.*’  than  the  lawfulness  of  admitting  them 

This  is  the  account  handed  down  to  to  those  offices:  which  seems  the  more 
us,  of  the  ordination  of  the  first  deacons,  reasonable,  from  one  of  the  qualifica- 
The  transaction  is  worthy  of  tlie  espe-  tions  exacted  by  the  Apostles — that  of 
cial  attention  of  a  student.  The  occa-  their  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
sion,  was  dissatisfaction  relative  to  the  This  signifies  the  being  possessed  of  the 
distribution  of  alms:  which  had  its  origin,  supernatural  gifts,  then  frequent  in  the 
either  in  national  partiality  on  the  one  church.  Although  they  were  supposed 

hand,  or  in  national  iealousy  on  the  to  be  possessed  of  these,  before  their  de- 

other.  From  this  and  many  a  like  signation  to  the  ministry;  yet  it  is  diffi- 
cause,  disturbances  are  produced  in  the  cult  to  j>erceive,  why  the  possession  of 
church,  in  all  ages:  and  the  happening  of  the  gifts  was  especially  requisite  as  one 
such  disputes,  is  an  evidence  rather  of  of  their  qualifications;. unless,  althou^ 
infirmity,  tlian  of  any  passion  which  can  called  to  serve  tables,  they  were  to  be 
be  called  criminal;  except  when  there  competent  to  higher  services.  In  fact, 
is  either  a  disposition  to  take  offence,  or  we  find  Stephen  immediately  taking 
an  indisposition  to  conciliatory  mea-  what  must  have  been  a  very  distinguish- 
sures  for  the  removing  of  it.  The  re-  ed  part;  since  it  not  only  cost  him  hiS 
cording  of  this  early  feud,  may  have  life,  but  gave  occasion  to  the  first  per- 
been  with  a  view  to  the  giving  of  a  les-  secution,  which  extended  beyond  the 
son  of  moderation,  in  regard  to  future  persons  of  the  Apostles.  So  that  if  his 
events  of  the  same  description;  and  the  preaching  should  be  supposed  no  more 
inciting  to  proper  measures  for  the  heal-  than  such  a  statement  as  any  Christian 
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might  make  in  a  fit  time  and  place;  the 
circumstances  stated,  do  not  seem  to 
agree  with  the  idea. 

It  appears  so  early  as  in  the  time  of 
Justin  Martyr,  that  the  deacons  assisted 
in  the  eucharist,  by  carrying  the  ele¬ 
ments  to  the  people:  which  was  not  the 
serving  of  tables,  intended  in  the  pro- 

K sal  for  their  appointment.  We  find 
rther,  from  what  are  erroneously  cal¬ 
led  the  Apostolic  constitutions,  that  in 
the  times  of  which  they  are  confessedly 
descriptive,  the  same  order  were  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the 
church.  These  facts  are  strongly  pre¬ 
sumptive  of  there  having  been,  from  the 
beginning,  the  practices  to  which  they 
relate;  and,  at  any  rate,  of  there  not 
having  been  ever  conceived  to  exist  in 
them  any  incongruity  with  the  original 
institution.  This  is  all,  that  is  here  in¬ 
tended  to  be  established. 

If  these  sentiments  be  correct,  there 
is  nothing  in  our  ordinal,  or  in  any  of 
our  institutions,  that  contravenes  the 
original  des^n  of  the  instituting  of  such 
an  order.  There  is  also  expressly  re¬ 
cognized,  in  the  ordinal,  the  original  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  institution.  But  w^e  must 
confess,  that  our  practice  is  somewhat 
alien  from  our  theory;  there  being  no 
deacons  devoted  to  'the  especial  work 
for  which  the  order  was  created.  How 
far  it  is  desirable  or  possible  to  improve 
our  practice  in  this  particular,  it  is  not 
now  a  proper  opportunity  to  inquire. 

But  it  will  be  to  the  purpose,  to  no¬ 
tice  in  the  transaction  under  review,  how 
happily  the  apostolic  power  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people  were  made  to 
combine.  The  remark  is  here  made, 
because  of  the  opinion  entertained, 
that  the  same  property  pervades  the 
,  whole  arrangement  of  the  ministry.  It 
niust  certainly  be  presumed,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  Apostles,  nor  they  who  might 
come  after  them  in  the  exercise  of  the 
ordaining  power,  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  ordaining,  contrary  to  their 
own  sense  of  propriety,  any  person  who 
might  happen  to  be  the  object  of  popu- 
I  lar  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  Apostles  told  the  church — “  look  ye 
out  from  among  yourselves  men  of  ho¬ 
liest  report;”  although  there  is  added— 

I  “  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  busi¬ 
ness;”  they  left  an  example,  which 
should  induce  the  giving  oi  weight  to 


popular  estimation,  in  point  of  charac¬ 
ter.  We  have  no  precise  rules  laid 
down  in  Scripture,  for  the  bringing  to¬ 
gether  of  these  two  desirable  objects, 
in  setting  apart  persons  to  the  ministry. 
It  is  a  department  of  ecclesiastical  le¬ 
gislation,  admitting  of  different  rules  in 
different  places.  But  the  more  effec- 

asuen  rules  accomplish  the  design 
,  in  the  case  befqre  us,  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  the  nearer  the  church  'approaches 
to  the  integrity  of  primitive  institution. 

The  only  instruction  which  shall  be 
drawn  from  this  interpretation,  is  the 
directing  of  the  notice  of  the  candidate 
to  the  circumstance,  of  the  authoritative 
designation  necessary  to  the  deaconship 
in  the  church  of  Christ.  He  cannot  but 
perceive,  that  the  circumstance  extends 
with  an  higher  evidence  of  obligation, 
in  favor  of  a  like  designation  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  a  pastor;  and  of  its  not  being  al¬ 
together  dependent  on  the  impressions 
on  the  minds  of  the  persons  wno  aspire 
to  it. 

Acts  14,  23.  **And  when  they  had 
ordained  them  elders  in  every  church, 
and  had  prayed  with  fasting,  they  com¬ 
mended  them  unto  the  Lord,  on  whom 
they  believed.” 

The  only  motive  for  the  introducing 
of  this  text,  is  the  additional  weight 
which  it  gives  to  the  last  remark  on  the 
preceding  passage.  They  unite  in 
showing  in  what  manner  the  Christian 
ministry  was  begun.  It  was  by  aposto¬ 
lic  designation:  and  if  it  should  appear 
from  other  passages,  that  a  continuance 
of  the  same  economy  was  contemplated 
by  the  Apostles  themselves,  it  surely 
vitiates  all  self-appointment  to  the 
work. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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1742.  July — The  Rev.  Dr.  Jenney 
was  now  settled  in  Christ  Church  as 
Rector,  and  was  assisted  in  his  duties 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ross.  In  return  for  the 
care  and  attention  which  the  bishop  of' 
London  had  always  shown  towards  this 
Church,  and  particulaily  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  a  respectful  letter  was  sent  to 
him  signed  by  the  wardens,  and  each 
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member  of  the  vestry.  In  this  commu¬ 
nication,  they  thank  the  lord  bishop  for 
approving  and  sending  Dr.  Jenney  to 
the  care  of  this  Church,  a  person  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  qualified  for  so  good  a 
trust;  jthey  express  their  hopes  that  un¬ 
der  his  wise  conduct  and  pious  \abours, 
that  peace  and  unanimity  recommended 
by  his  lordship  would  be  continued  and 
promoted,  and  state  that  in  the  short 
time  which  Dr.  Jenney  had  been  among 
them,  it  appeared  to  be  the  zealous 
inclination  of  every  member  of  the  con- 

fregation,  to  recommend  themselves  to 
is  lordship’s  favor  by  a  behaviour  be¬ 
coming  true  members  of  a  Christian 
Church. 

1743. — In  this  year  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ross  stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  vestry, 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  wish 
to  withdraw  from  his  present  situation, 
and  take  charge  ot  Oxford  and  White- 
marsh  Churches;  where  he  had  before 
officiated:  he  stated  that,  upon  his  arri¬ 
val  from  England  in  1741,  he  found  this 
Church  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late 
worthy  Rector,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings, 
at  which  time,  he  was  requested,  together 
with  some  of  the  other  missionaries,  to 
officiate  in  turn,  that  this  arrangement  did 
not  continue  long:  when  at  the  request  of 
the  vestry  he  took  the  care  of  the 
Church  altogether  upon  himself,  until 
the  pleasure  of  the  bishop  of  London 
should  be  known:  and  that,  he  continued 
until  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Jenney  to  supply 
the  Church,  since  which  time  he  acted  as 
his  assistant.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Mr.  Ross  was  at  all  dissatisfied  with  any 
circumstances  which  had  taken  place, 
either  with  regard  to  the  congregation 
or  the  Rector;  but  urged  the  state  of  his 
health,  which  had  become  impaired,  and 
his  desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  before  named  Churches,  as  the  mo¬ 
tives  leading  him  to  take  the  present  step. 
In  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  he  re¬ 
turns  his  thanks  to  the  vestry,  for  their 
regards  and  civilities  from  time  to  time 
shown  him,  and  assures  them  that  he 
should  not  cease  to  make  supplication  to 
Almighty  God  for  their  temporal  and 
eternal  bappiiiess. 

The  vestry,  on  their  part,  acknow¬ 
ledged  tlie  faithful  services  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ross;  expressed  their  high  sense  of 
his  character,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian 
minister:  ajid  assured  him  that  they 


should  at  all  times  think  themselves  un¬ 
der  an  obligation  to  render  him  all  the 
good  services  in  their  power. 

1744. — The  Church  having  been 
found  too  small  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  congregation,  it  was  some  time 
before  they  resolved  to  enlarge  it,  by 
the  addition  of  thirty -three  feet,  to  the 
west  end,  together  with  the  foundation 
for  a  tower  and  steeple;  this  work  was 
now  reported  to  be  finished. 

1749. — The  society  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Jenney,  this  year  appropriated  the  sum 
of  30i  per  annum,  as  a  salary  for  a  ca¬ 
techetical  lecturer  in  Philadelphia;  at 
the  same  time  stating  by  their  secreta¬ 
ry,  that  a  proper  person  should  be  select¬ 
ed  in  this  country,  and  sent  to  England 
for  orders.  About  the  same  time  abet¬ 
ter  was  received  from  Dr.  Barckley  of 
New  York,  recommending  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  by  the  name  of  Sturgeon,  as  a 
suitable  person  for  an  assistant  minis¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Sturgeon  had  just  taken  his 
degrees  at  the  College  of  New  England, 
and  being  in  town  was  called  in,  and 
requested  to  read  from  the  pulpit  one 
of  archbishop  Tillotson’s  sermons,  in 
order  that  the  vestry  might  be  able  to 
judge  of  his  voice  and  manner. 

It  appears  they  were  well  satisfied: 
for  having  determined  to  accept  the  of¬ 
fer  of  the  society,  and  establish  a  cate¬ 
chetical  lecturer,  it  was  resolved  to  send 
Mr.  Sturgeon  to  England  for  orders, 
and  appoint  him  both  lecturer  and  as¬ 
sistant  minister. 

1747. — Mr.  Sturgeon  returned  from 
England,  and  was  received  by  the  ves¬ 
try:  he  entered  immediately  upon  the 
duties  of  his  station. 

1751. — Having  finished  the  Church, 
and  become  supplied  with  an  assistant 
minister,  it  was  determined  now  to  pro¬ 
ceed  and  erect  the  steeple,  with  a  view 
to  procure  a  set  of  bells,  a»  soon  as  that 
work  should  be  completed.  The  work 
was  commenced  at  this  time,  and  finish¬ 
ed  in  1753,  when  the  sum  of  /731  5s* 
currency  was  appropriated  for  a  ring  ot 
bells. 

1753— A  letter  was  received  from 
Dr.  Bearcoft,  Secretary  of  the  y 
for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign 

parts,  acquainting  the  Rev.  Dr. 
that  the  Rev.  Charles  Chambers,  na 
left  an  hundred  pounds  sterling,  for  ® 
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purchase  of  books,  to  be  given  and  dis- 
posed  of  as  the  Society  should  direct, 
and  that  they  had  accordingly  determin¬ 
ed,  that  the  above  amount  should  be  laid 
out  in  books  for  the  use  of  Christ  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  to  be  under  the  care  of 
the  minister  and  vestry,  of  the  said 
church.  The  number  of  volumes  sent 
on  this  occasion,  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty -one  folios,  nineteen  quartos  and 
two  hundred  and  seven  octavos.  These 
books  are  at  this  present  time  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  but  few  vol¬ 
umes  have,  however,  been  added  to  the 
number. 

1758— In  June  of  this  year,  it  was 
proposed  by  several  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  as  an  object  highly  desirable, 
to  have  a  new  Church  in  the  south  part 
of  the  town.  The  vestry  considered  the 
subject,  concluded  that  an  additional 
place  of  worship  was  much  wanted,  and, 
appointed  a  committee  to  procure  sub¬ 
scriptions,  for  this  purpose.  It  appears 
that  a  lot  of  land,  part  of  the  same  on 
which  St.  Peter’s  Church  now  stands, 
had  been  previously  granted  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  as  a  proper  site. 

While  the  vestry  were  sitting  and 
deliberating  upon  this  subject,  a  letter 
was  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenney, 
which  having  probably  been  the  cause 
why  the  new  Church  was  associated 
with  the  other,  we  give  entire. — “  Gen¬ 
tlemen.  The  condition  which  I  am  in, 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  express 
my  sentiments,  which  I  would  freely  do 
in  relation  to  Ihe  new  Church  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  build,  and  therefore  I  think  it 
necessary  for  me  to  deliver  them  in  wri¬ 
ting.  Your  proposal  of  the  thing  in  ves¬ 
try,  seems  to  intimate  that  you  design 
that  it  shall  be  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
regularly  fall  under  the  consideration 
of  that  body,  which  I  think  it  cannot 
do  unless  the  design  is,  that  both  the 
congregations  shall  be  united  in  the  clo¬ 
sest  manner  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
Church  government;  otherwise  you 
would  make  us  to  be  felo  de  se,  by  con¬ 
tributing  to  ruin  the  peace,  unity  and 
concord  of  our  Church,  and  gratify  the 
worst  motives  of  our  enemies.  And  I 
see  no  way  that  we  can  keep  up  this 
unity,  but  by  making  the  new  Church  a 
Chapel  of  ease  to  the  old,  and  both  to¬ 
gether  to  be  one  congregation,  under  one 
minister  or  rector,  (any  other  minister 


engaged,  besides  being  his  assistant,  and 
acting  as  such)  to  be  ^so  under  the  same 
set  of  Church  wardens  and  vestrymen, 
chosen  as  usual,  every  one  having  a  vote 
in  the  election,  and  being  entitled  to  be 
chosen  (if  a  majority  shall  think  fit)  by 
those  who  have  a  seat  or  sitting  in  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  Churches;  and  that  nothing 
done  by  one,  separate  from  the  other, 
shall  be  good  and  valid.  If  you  keep  to 
this  unity,  I  heartily  Join  in  recommend¬ 
ing  the  promoting  oi  it;  otherwise  I  am 
against  it,  and  declare  that  if  the  vestry 
consent  to  promote  the  building  without 
this  understanding,  we  betray  our  trust, 
give  up  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
contribute  to  promote  discord,  division, 
and  schism  in  it.  I  hope,  gentlemen, 
as  you  know  the  condition  I  am  in,*  you 
cannot  imagine  that  I  have  any  sel¬ 
fish  view  in  what  I  say.  If  I  had,  I  can¬ 
not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  it  long,  and  I 
solemnly  declare,  that  the  real  interests 
of. our  holy  Church  are  my  sole  motive. 
I  pray  God  may  direct  you  to  consider 
in  all  your  consultations  his  glory,  the 
good  of  his  Church,  and  the  eternal  sal¬ 
vation  of  souls. 

Robert  Jenney. 

There  were  several  reasons  opera¬ 
ting  at  the  period  the  above  letter  was 
written,  in  favor  ofthe  opinion  therein  ex¬ 
pressed,  whch  at  the  present  time  have 
ceased  to  apply.  Among  others  we 
would  mention,  the  great  distance  at 
which  the  Churches  here,  were  placed 
from  Episcopal  superintendence.  As 
there  was  no  bishop  in  this  country,  to 
whom  differences  of  opinion  might  be 
submitted,  and  who  could  act  as  a  me¬ 
diator  in  healing  divisions,  there  certain¬ 
ly  was  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
multiplication  of  Churches,  particularly 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  principal  difficulty 
anticipated  by  Dr.  Jenney.  At  the  pre- 
I  sent  time,  however,  this  cause  does  not 
i  operate,  and  we  believe  it  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  most  judicious  members  of 
our  communion,  both  among  the  clergy, 
and  laity,  that  associate  Churches  are 
not  friendly  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
parochial  duty.  It  is  generally  admit¬ 
ted,  that  one  single  congregation  parti- 


*  Dr.  Jenney  was  at  this  time  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  afBicted  with  both  paralytic 
and  asthmatic  complaints. 
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cularly  such  as  are  found  in  cities,  re¬ 
quires  the  whole  attention  of  a  Clergy¬ 
man.  To  multiply  Churches  under  the 
care  of  the  same  person,  therefore,  is 
providing  more  duty  than  any  oiie  man 
IS  able  to  perform. 

This  difficulty,  it  may  be  thought,  is 
removed  by  having  assistant  ministers, 
who  can  share  the  labour. — Experience, 

I  believe,  shows  that  in  most  cases  assis¬ 
tant  ministers,  are  not  enabled  to  per¬ 
form  many  parts  of  duty,  which  are  re¬ 
garded  as  belonging  more  particularly  to 
the  rector,  and  which,  therefore,  remains 
undone.  There  is  also  a  formidable  ob¬ 
jection  to  associate  Churches,  arising 
out  of  the  manner  in  which  the  public 
duties  of  the  sacred  office  are  performed. 
Religious  instruction,  like  every  other 
kind,  if  it  be  profitable,  ought  to  be  in 
such  order  that  one  subject  will  natural¬ 
ly  prepare  the  way  for  the  other.  To  hear 
a  discourse  in  the  morning,  upon  one 
point  of  doctrine,  and  in  the  afternoon 
upon  another,  and  on  the  following  Sun¬ 
day  on  a  third,  and  so  to  have  the  mind 
continually  vibrating  between  different 
topics,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  defeat 
the  end  of  preaching.  If  there  are  more 
than  two  Churches  united,  another  in¬ 
convenience  arises,  that  there  will  be  one 
of  them  in  which  the  rector  is  not  seen, 
every  Sunday,  and  in  neither  more  than 
half  the  day.  There  appears  to  be  no  lit¬ 
tle  inconsistency  in  a  shepherd  having 
so  large  a  flock,  that  he  cannot  visit  and 
administer  to  their  necessities,  once  at 
least  in  every  week. 

Captain  William  Clymer,  who  died 
about  this  time,  left  by  his  will  llOQ  to 
the  ministry  and  vestry  of  this  Church; 
the  interest  of  which,  he  directed  should 
be  annually  distributed  among  twelve 
poor  widows,  belonging  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  ilOO  was  laid  out,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  two  per  cents. 

1759. — Mr.  Jacob  Duche  having  de¬ 
termined  to  send  for  his  son  then  at 
Cambridge  in  England,  who  was  design¬ 
ed  for  the  ministry,  requested  that  the 
vestry  would  address  the  lord  bishop  of 
London,  that  he  might  be  admitted  into 
holy  orders,  and  licensed  to  officiate  in 
Philadelphia.  In  compliance  with  this  j 
request,  the  vestry  wrote  a  letter,  pray¬ 
ing  his  lordship  to  ordain,  and  licence 
Mr.  Duche  as  an  assistant  minister  in 
Christ  Church.  In  July  of  this  same 


year,  the  following  letter  was  received 
from  the  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  then  in 
London,'  having  been  admitted  to  dea¬ 
con’s  orders. 

4 

To  the  Rev.  the  Minister,  Church  War¬ 
dens  and  Vestrymen  of  Christ  Church 
Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen, — I  think  my  self  bound  in 
gratitude  to  send  you  my  sincere  thanks, 
for  your  very  kind  recommendation  of 
me  to  the  lord  bishop  of  London  for 
holy  orders;  appointing  me,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  assistant  ministers  of 
your  Churches  at  Philadelphia.  Before 
the  receipt  of  your  letters  and  address, 
his  lordship  had  been  graciously  plea¬ 
sed,  notwithstanding  my  want  oi  age,  to 
grant  me  deacon’s  orders,  with  a  licence 
to  exercise  my  function  in  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  in  consequence 
of  my  recommendatory  letters  from 
Philadelphia,  and  my  testimonials  from 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  as  at  the 
particular  instance  and  request  of  my 
late  worthy  tutor,  the  Provost  of  the 
College  of  Pennsylvania.  ¥  oung  as  I  am, 
persons  as  young  have  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  been  admitted  into  orders,  yet  as 
I  could  not  have  claimed  these  singular 
favours  from  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Church,  or  from  any  extraordinary  me¬ 
rit  of  my  own,  I  shall  ever  acknowledge 
them  with  the  sincerest  gratitude;  and 
shall  spare  no  pains,  in  tne  exercise  of 
my  ministerial  duty  at  Philadelphia, 
well  knowing  that  this  will  be  the  best 
step  I  can  take,  towards  discharging  the 
obligations  I  am*  under  to  my  lord  of 
London  and  to  you. 

I  am  gentlemen, 

witn  all  due  respect, 

your  most  humble  servant. 

Jacob  Duche,  Clerk. 
London,  March  15th,  1759. 

Mr.  Duche  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in 
September,  and  was  immediately  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  minister  and  vestry,  as 
one  of  their  assistant  ministers. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

[For  the  Episcopal  Magazioe.] 

Mr.  Editor,— As  the  writings  of 
Geoi*ge  Herbert,  an  English  divine  ot 
the  17th  century,  are  rarely  to  be  found 
in  this  country,  the  accompanying  ex¬ 
tracts  may  be  published  with  advantage* 
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So  eminent  was  the  piety  of  this  good 
man,  that  he  is  often  designated  the 
divine  Herbert;  and  the  great  Lord  Ba¬ 
con  had  siich  an  opinion  of  his  judg¬ 
ment,  that  he  would  not  suffer  his  works 
to  be  printed  before  they  had  passed  his 
examination.  How  he  was  regarded  by 
the  memorable  bishop  Andrews,  we  may 
learn  from  a  circumstance  recorded  in 
his  life.  Having  once  had  a  dispute 
with  the  bishop  about  predestination,  he 
sent  him  a  long  letter  on  the  subject 
written  in  Greek;  “  which  letter,”  says 
his  biographer,  “  was  so  remarkable  mr 
the  language  and  reason  of  it,  that,  af¬ 
ter  reading  it,  the  bishop  put  it  into  his 
bosom,  and  did  often  snow  it  to  many 
scholars  both  of  this  and  foreign  nations; 
but  he  did  always  return  it  back  to  the 
place  where  he  first  lodged  it,  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  so  near  his  heart  until  the  last 
day  of  his  life.” 

Upon  becoming  a  Rector,  he  drew  up 
a  set  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  mi¬ 
nistry,  in  the  form  of  a  book,  entitled 
the  Country  Parson;  which  after  his 
death  was  given  to  the  world  by  his 
friends. 

The  following  are  two  of  the  chapters 
which  may  be  profitable  to  city,  as  well 
as  country  parsons. 

The  Parson  Preaching. 

"  The  Country  Parson  preacheth  con¬ 
stantly.  The  pulpit  is  his  joy  and  his 
throne.  If  he  at  any  time  intermit,  it 
is  either  for  want  of  health,  or  against 
some  festival,  that  he  may  the  better 
celebrate  it;  or,  for  the  variety  of  the 
hearers,  that  he  may  be  heard  at  his  re¬ 
turn  more  attentively.  When  he  inter¬ 
mits,  he  is  ever  very  well  supplied  by 
some  able  man,  who  treads  in  his  steps, 
and  will  not  throw  down  what  he  hath 
built;  whom  also  he  entreats  to  press  some 
point  that  he  himself  hath  often  urged 
with  no  great  success,  that  so  in  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  the 
truth  may  be  more  established. 

“  When  he  preacheth,  he  procures  at¬ 
tention  by  all  possible  art:  both  by  ear¬ 
nestness  of  speech;  it  being  natural  to 
men  to  think,  that  where  is  much  ear¬ 
nestness,  there  is  somewhat  worth  hear- 
uig:  and  by  a  diligent  and  busy  cast  of 
his  eye  on  his  auditors,  with  letting 
them  Know  that  he  marks  who  observes, 
and  who  not:  and  with  particularizing 


of  his  speech  now  to  the  younger  sort, 
then  to  the  elder,  now  to  the  poor,  and 
now  to  the  rich — ‘  This  is  for  you,  and 
this  is  for  you;’ — for  particulars  ever 
touch,  and  awake,  more  than  generals. 
Herein  also  he  serves  himself  of  the 
judgments  of  God:  as  of  those  of  an¬ 
cient  times,  so  especially  of  the  late 
ones;  and  those  most,  which  are  nearest 
to  his  parish;  for  people  are  very  atten¬ 
tive  at  such  discourses,  and  think  it  be¬ 
hoves  them  to  be  so,  when  Gnd  is  so 
near  them,  and  even  over  their  heads. 
Sometimes  he  tells  them  stories  and 
sayings  of  others,  according  as  his  text 
invites  him:  for  them  also  men  heed, 
and  remember  better  than  exhortations; 
which  though  earnest,  yet  often  die 
with  the  sermon,  especially  with  some 
people  who  are  thick  and  heavy,  and 
hard  to  raise  to  a  point  of  zeal  and  fer¬ 
vency,  and  need  a  mountain  of  fire  to 
kindle  them;  but  stories  and  sayings 
they  will  well  remember.  He  often 
tells  them,  that  sermons  are  dangerous 
things;  that  none  goes  out  of  church  as 
he  came  in,  but  either  better,  or  worse; 
that  none  is  careless  before  his  Judge; 
and  that  the  word  of  God  shall  judge  us. 

“  By  these  and  other  means  the  Parson 

Crocures  attention:  but  the  character  jof 
is  sermon  is  holiness.  He  is  not  wit¬ 
ty,  or  learned,  or  eloquent,  but  holy: — 
a  character  that  Hermogenes  never 
dreamed  of,  and  therefore  he  could  give 
no  precepts  thereof.  But  it  is  gained. 
First,  by  chusing  texts  of  devotion,  not 
controversy;  moving  and  ravishing  texts, 
whereof  the  scriptures  are  full. — Se¬ 
condly,  by  dipping  and  seasoning  .all 
our  words  and  sentences  in  our  hearts, 
before  they  come  into  our  mouths;  truly 
affecting,  and  cordially  expressing  all 
that  we  say:  so  that  the  auditors  may 
plainly  perceive  that  every  word  is 
heart -deep. — Thirdly,  by  turning  often, 
and  making  many  apostrophes  to  God; 
as,  ‘  0  Lord!  bless  my  people,  and  teach 
them  this  point!’  or,  ‘  0  my  Master,  on 
whose  errand  I  come,  let  me  hold  my 
peace,  and  do  thou  speak  thyself;  for 
thou  art  love;  and  when  thou  teachest, 
all  are  scholars.’  Some  such  irradia¬ 
tions  scatteringly  in  the  sermon,  carry 
great  holiness  in  them.  The  prophets 
are  admirable  in  this.  So  Isa.  Ixiv. 
Ohj  that  thou  wouldest  rend  the  heavens, 
that  thou  wouldest  come  downy 
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And  Jeremy,  (chap,  x.)  after  he  had 
complained  of  the  aesolation  of  Israel, 
turns  to  God  suddenly,  O  Lord!  I  know 
that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself 
Jkc. — Fourthly,  by  frequent  wishes  of 
the  people’s  good,  and  joying  therein; 
though  he  himself  were,  with  St.  Paul, 
even  sacrificed  upon  the  service  of  their 
faith.  For  there  is  no  greater  sign  of 
holiness,  than  the  procuring  and  re¬ 
joicing  in  another’s  good.  And  herein 
St  Paul  excelled,  in  all  his  epistles. 
How  did  he  put  the  Romans  in  all  his 
prayers!* **  And  ceased  not  to  give  thanks 
for  the  Ephesians, t  and  for  the  Corin- 
thians.J  And  for  the  Philippians  made 
request  with  joy;^  and  is  in  contention 
for  them  whether  to  live  or  die,  be  with 
them  or  Christ;||  which,  setting  aside  his 
care  of  his  flock,  were  a  madness  to 
doubt  of.  What  an  admirable  epistle 
is  the  second  to  the  Corinthians!  How 
full  of  aftections!  He  joys,  and  he  is 
sorry;  he  grieves,  and  he  glories!  Never 
was  there  such  a  care  of  a  flock  expres¬ 
sed,  save  in  the  great  Shepherd  of  the 
fold,  who  first  shed  tears  over  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  afterwards  blood.  Therefore 
this  care  may  be  learned  there,  and  then 
woven  into  sermons;  which  will  make 
them  appear  exceeding  reverend  and 
holy. — Lastly,  by  an  often  urging  of  the 
presence  and  majesty  of  God;  by  these, 
or  such  like  speeches:  ‘  Oh,  let  us  take 
heed  what  we  do!  God  sees  us;  he  sees 
whether  I  speak  as  I  ought,  or  you  hear 
as  you  ought;  he  sees  hearts,  as  we  see 
faces.  He  is  among  us;  for  if  we  be 
here,  he  must  be  here;  since  we  are  here 
by  him,  and  without  him  could  not  be 
here.’  Then,  turning  the  discourse  to 
Ids  Majesty, — ‘  and  he  is  a  great  God, 
and  terrible;  as  great  in  mercy,  so  great 
in  judgment!  There  are  but  two  de¬ 
vouring  elements,  fire  and  water;  he 
hath  both  in  him.  His  voice  is  as  the 
sound  of  many  waters.^  And  He  him¬ 
self  is  a  consuming  fire.*** — Such  dis¬ 
courses  show  very  holy. 

“The  Parson’s  method  in  handling  of  a 
text  consits  of  two  parts:  first,  a  plain 
and  evident  declaration  of  the  meaning 
of  the  text;  and  secondly,  some  choice 
observations,  drawn  out  of  the  whole 


•  Rom.  i.  9.  t  Eph.  i.  16.  J  1  Cor.  i.  4. 
}  Phil.  i.  4.  n  ver.  23.  IT  Rev.  I 
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text,  as  it  lies  entire  and  unbroken  in 
the  Scripture  itself.  This  he  thinks  na¬ 
tural,  and  sweet,  and  grave.  Whereas 
the  other  way  of  crumbling  a  text  into 
small  parts,  (as,  the  person  speaking,  or 
spoken  to,  the  subiect,  and  object,  and 
the  like)  hath  neither  in  it  sweetness, 
nor  gravity,  nor  variety;  since  the  words 
apart  are  not  Scripture,  but  a  dictiona¬ 
ry,  and  may  be  considered  alike  in  all 
the  Scripture. 

“  The  Parson  exceeds  not  an  hour  in 
preaching,  because  all  ages  have  thought 
that  a  competency:  ana  he  that  profits 
not  in  that  time,  will  less  afterwards; 
the  same  affection  which  made  him  not 
profit  before,  making  him  then  weary: 
and  so  he  grows  from  not  relishing,  to 
loathing. 

^Fhe  Parsonses  consideration  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 

“The  Country  Parson— considering 
the  great  aptness  country  people  have 
to  think  that  all  things  come  by  a  kind 
of  natural  course!  and  ii  that  they  sow  and 
soil  their  grounds,  they  must  have  corn; 
if  they  keep  and  fodder  well  their  cattle, 
they  must  have  milk,  and  calves, — ^la¬ 
bours  to  reduce  them  to  see  God’s  hand 
in  all  things;  and  to  believe,  that  things 
are  not  set  in  such  an  inevitable  order, 
but  that  God  often  changeth  it  accor¬ 
ding  as  he  sees  fit,  either  for  reward  or 
punishment.  To  this  end  he  represente 
to  his  flock,  that  God  hath  and  exerci- 
seth  a  three -fold  power,  in  every  thing 
which  concerns  man.  The  first  is  a 
sustaining  power;  the  second,  a  gover¬ 
ning  power;  the  third,  a  spiritual  power. 
Byl  is  sustaining  power^  he  presems 
and  actuates  every  thing  in  his  being. 
So  that  corn  doth  not  grow  by  any  other 
virtue,  than  by  that  which  he  continual¬ 
ly  supplies  as  the  corn  needs  it;  without 
which  supply,  the  corn  would  instantly 
dry  up,  as  a  river  would  if  the  fountain 
were  stopped.  And  it  is  observable, 
that,  if  any  thing  could  presume  of  p 
inevitable  course  and  constancy  in  its 
operations,  certainly  it  should  be  either 
the  sun  in  heaven,  or  the  fire  on  earth; 
by  reason  of  their  fierce,  strong,  and 
violent  natures.  Yet  when  God  ple^ 
sed,  the  sun  stood  still,  the  fire  burned 
not. — By  God’s  governing  power,  he 
preserves  and  orders  the  references  m 
things  one  to  the  other.  So  that,  though 
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the  corn  do  grow,  and  be  preserved  in 
that  act  by  his  sustaining  power,  yet  if 
he  suit  not  other  things  to  the  growth, 
(as  seasons  and  weather,  and  other  ac¬ 
cidents^  by  his  governing  power,  the 
fairest  liarvests  come  to  nothing.  And 
it  is  observable,  that  God  delights  to 
have  men  feel,  and  acknowledge,  and 
reverence  his  power;  and  therefore  he 
often  overturns  things,  when  they  are 
thought  past  danger.  That  is  his  time 
of  interposing.  As  when  a  merchant 
hath  a  ship  come  home,  after  many  a 
storm  which  it  hath  escaped,  he  destroys 
it  sometimes  in  the  very  haven;  or,  if 
the  goods  be  housed,  a  fire  hath  broken 
forth  and  suddenly  consumed  them. 
Now  this  he  doth,  that  men  should  per¬ 
petuate,  and  not  break  oft*,  their  acts  of 
dependance;  how  fair  soever  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  present  themselves.  So  that 
if  a  farmer  should  depend  upon  God  all 
the  year,  and,  being  ready  to  put  hand 
to  sickle,  shall  then  secure  himself,  and 
think  all  cock-sure;  then  God  sends  such 
weather,  as  lays  the  corn  and  destroys  it. 
Or  if  he  depend  on  God  further,  even 
till  he  imbarn  his  corn,  and  then  think 
all  sure;  then  God  sends  a  fire,  and  con¬ 
sumes  all  that  he  hath.  For  that  he 
ought  not  to  break  off,  but  to  continue, 
his  dependence  on  God;  not  only  before 
the  corn  is  inned,  but  after  also;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  to  depend  and  fear  continually.— 
The  third  power  is  spiritual,  by  which 
God  turns  all  outward  blessings  to  in¬ 
ward  advantages.  So  that  if  a  farmer 
hath  both  a  harvest,  and  that  also  well 
inned  and  imbarned,  and  continuing  safe 
there;  yet,  if  God  give  him  not  grace  to 
use  and  utter  this  well,  all  his  advanta¬ 
ges  are  to  his  loss.  Better  were  his 
corn  burnt,  than  not  spiritually  improv¬ 
ed.  And  it  is  observable  in  this,  how 
God’s  goodness  strives  wdth  Man’s  re¬ 
fractoriness.  Man  would  sit  down  at 
this  world;  God  bids  him  sell  it,  and 

Purchase  a  better.  Just  as  a  father,  who 
ath  in  hand  an  apple,  and  a  piece  of 
gold  under  it:  the  child  comes,  and  with 
pulling  gets  the  apple  out  of  his  father’s 
hand;  his  father  bids  him  throw  it  away; 
and  he  will  rive  him  the  gold  for  it, 
which  the  child  utterly  refusing,  eats  it, 
and  is  troubled  with  worms:— so  is  the 
carnal  and  wilful  man  with  the  worm  of 
the  grave  in  this  world,  and  the  worm 
of  conscience  in  the  next. 

VoL.  I. 
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These  are  beautiful  specimens  of  pul¬ 
pit  simplicity,  should  they  prove  accep¬ 
table  you  may  hear  more  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  Parson.  M. 

[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.] 

Violent  passions  inconsistent  with 
Christianity. 

Mr.  Editor. — In  looking  over  one 
of  the  volumes  of  the  Christian  Observer, 
which  have  not  been  re-printed  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  I  met  with  the  following  letter 
from  a  lady  to  the  editor.  I  send  it  for 
publication,  as  it  contains  nothing  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  time  when  it  was  written,  but 
describes  a  character  too  often  seen  in 
Christian  communities. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Observer. 

Sir, 

Though  I  am  a  female,  and  very 
young,  yet  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
troubling  you  with  a  few  lines  on  a  point 
which  at  present  occupies  much  ot  my 
thoughts,  and  on  which  I  am  desirous 
of  procuring  some  decisive  information. 
I  trust  your  goodness  will  admit  my 
excuse,  and  will  deem  the  subject  ot 
my  letter  a  sufficient  apology  for  addres¬ 
sing  you. 

On  the  death  of  my  parents,  when 
I  was  only  four  years  old,  I  devolved 
to  the  care  of  an  unmarried  sister  of 
my  mother’s.  Under  her  protection  I 
have  now  continued  for  almost  twelve 
years,  and  have  much  reason  to  feel 

f  ateful  to  her  for  the  treatment  which 
received..  She  has  spared  no  expense 
in  bestowing  on  me  such  an  education 
as  the  neighbourhood  afforded;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  excepting  the  great  irritability  and 
natural  violence  of  her  temper,  of  which 
ho  weverl  have  more  frequently  witnessed 
the  effects  on  others,  than  experienced 
them  on  myself,  I  have  had  no  subject  of 
complaint.  The  great  object  which  my 
aunt,  till  jwithin  a  late  period,  has  had 
constantly  in  view,  has  been  pleasure;  and 
such  pleasures  as  easy  circumstances,  and 
a  considerable  market  town,  have  given 
her  the  means  of  enjoying,  she  has  pursued 
with  unceasing  eagerness.  Cards, compa¬ 
ny,  and  a  continual  succession  of  engage¬ 
ments,  have  nearly  engrossed  her  whole 
time;  and  the  chief  business  of  her  life  has 
consisted  in  forming  and  executing 
plans  of  amusement.  But  within  these 
two  years  a  very  striking  change  has 
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taken  place  in  this  part  of  her  character. 
She  is  no  longer  devoted  to  the  same 
pursuits  as  formerly.  Cards  are  banished 
from  the  house.  Such  company  only  are  se¬ 
lected  as  are  distinguished  by  their  seri¬ 
ous  habits,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  pro¬ 
fession  of  piety.  The  conversation  in 
which  alone  she  takes  any  pleasure,  is 
entirely  of  a  religious  nature.  Her  fa¬ 
mily  are  assembled  to  prayers  twice  in 
the  day:  and  not  only  the  morning  and 
afternoon  services  on  the  Lord’s  Day, 
but  the  lecture  at  night,  as  well  as  that 
on  Wednesday  evening,  are  regularly 
attended  by  her.  This  great  alteration, 
I  apprehend,  has  been  chiefly  effected 
through  the  exertions  of  our  valuable 
and  exemplary  rector,  since  whose 
coming  into  the  town  about  three  years 
ago,  a  very  considerable  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants.  My  aunt  at  first  called 
him  a  Methodist:  but  after  some  time 
his  preaching  evidently  began  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  her  mind,  which 
has,  at  length,  terminated  in  producing 
the  change  which  I  have  mentioned. 

But  do  you  know.  Sir,  that  striking 
as  this  change  is,  I  am  half  afraid  that 
she  is  not  yet  a  true  Christian.  Pray, 
do  not  deem  me  uncharitable  for  admit¬ 
ting  such  a  suspicion;  but  suspend  your 
judgment  till  I  have  assigned  my  rea¬ 
sons.  Though  my  aunt  is,  in  many  res¬ 
pects,  so  greatly  altered,  yet  there  is 
one  point  in  which  she  continues  un¬ 
changed.  Her  temper,  remains  as  irri¬ 
table,  her  passions  as  violent  as  the 
were  before  she  became  religious.  I  a! 
most  think  on  some  occasions  that,  in 
this  particular,  she  grows  worse.  The 
house  is  a  continual  scene  of  altercation 
between  herself  and  the  domestics;  and 
the  consequence  is,  she  is  so  often  chan¬ 
ging  her  servants,  that  no  person  of  a 
good  character  will  enter  into  her  ser¬ 
vice.  Had  you.  Sir,  been  present  at 
some  of  the  scenes  which  I  have  witnes¬ 
sed,  I  am  sure  you  would  have  been 
shocked.  So  ungovernable  is  her  tem- 

Ser,  that  I  have  seen  her,  almost  imme- 
iately  after  rising  from  family  prayers, 
.  fall  into  a  violent  passion  with  the  foot¬ 
man,  for  having  laid  the  wrong  table¬ 
cloth,  or  for  not  making  his  spoons 
shine  so  bright  as  he  ought.  At  another 
time  I  have  known  her  to  break  forth  in¬ 
to  expressions  of  vehement  rage  with 


the  maid  for  not  having  the  tea-kettle 
boiling  against  her  return  from  after¬ 
noon  service. ' 

Now,  on  contemplating  such  scenes, 
the  question  will  involuntarily  arise  in 
my  mind,  ‘‘  Can  my  aunt  be  a  true 
Christian?”  The  Bible  plainly  tells 
me,  that  true  Christians  are  like-mind¬ 
ed  with  Christ.  But  I  ask  myself,  « Is 
this  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Je¬ 
sus?  Is  this  the  gentleness  of  Christ  of 
which  St.  Paul  speaks?”  Our  good 
rector  preached  last  Sunday  from  this 
text,  “  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he 
is  a  new  creature:  old  things  are  past 
away;  behold,  all  things  are  become 
new.”  I  confess  I  could  not  help  ap¬ 
plying  the  doctrine  contained  in  this 
passage  to  my  aunt.  If  she  were  in 
Christ,  she  would  be  a  new  crdature:  and 
though  it  be  true  that  many  old  things 
are  passed  away,  yet  while  she  yields  to 
these  unrestrained  fits  and  starts  of  pas¬ 
sion,  can  it  be  said,  that  all  things  are 
become  new?  Tell  me,  Mr.  Observer, 
if  I  am  uncharitable  in  my  surmisings; 
and  show  me  in  what  respect  the  con¬ 
clusion,  which  I  am  urged  very  reluc¬ 
tantly  to  form,  is  erroneous. 

But  before  I  conclude,  I  must  adduce 
another  circumstance  which  serves 
very  strongly  to  confirm  my  suspicions. 
My  aunt,  I  lear,  does  not  strive  to  sub¬ 
due  her  tempers.  I  draw  this  inference 
from  the  following  circumstance.  Af¬ 
ter  the  ^usts  of  passion  are  over,  instead  of 
confessing  and  lamenting  the  improprie¬ 
ty  of  her  conduct,  she  attempts  to  vin¬ 
dicate  and  excuse  it.  She  pleads  in  her 
exculpation  the  natural  irritability  of 
her  constitution,  and  declares  that  with 
passions  so  warm  and  impetuous  as  her’s, 
it  is  impossible  to  restrain  the  indul¬ 
gence  01  them.  And  yet  even  to  this 
assertion,  I  hardly  knew  what  degree  of 
credit  is  due;  since  I  am  not  seldom  pre¬ 
sent  on  occasions  in  which  she  bridles  her 
anger  apparently  with  great  facility  to 
herself.  It  is  rarely,  when  in  company 
with  her  religious  friends,  that  she  suf¬ 
fers  any  thing  to  escape  which  might 
disclose  this  feature  in  her  character; 
and  provocations  are  then  permitted  to 
pass  unnoticed,  which,  at  other  times, 
would  probably  excite  a  most  furious 
storm. 

In  short,  the  whole  affair  is  to  me  an 
inscrutable  mystery.  On  the  one  hand, 
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I  see  a  very  surprising  change  wrought 
in  iny  aunt.  Cured  other  immoderate 
love  of  the  world  and  its  pleasures,  I 
see  her  become  a  most  zealous  and  ar¬ 
dent  professor  of  religion.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  see  in  her  that  ha¬ 
bitual  government  of  the  temper,  which 
corresponds  with  my  ideas  of  religion. 
Are  my  ideas  on  the  subject  incorrect? 
Can  true  religion  exist  where  irritable 
tempers  and  violent  passions  are  indul¬ 
ged  without  restraint?  Is  there  any 
state  of  the  heart  so  bad,  as  that  religion 
cannot  administer  a  cure?  Consequent¬ 
ly,  can  any  Christian  plead  inability  to 
subdue  his  evil  propensities,  as  an  excuse 
for  gratifying  them?  If  yourself,  or  any  of 
your  correspondents,  will  furnish  a  re¬ 
ply  to  these  inquiries,  it  will  confer  un¬ 
important  favour  on  your  admirer. 

Narcissa. 


ON  GOOD  actions. 


There  is  a  prevailing  tendency  in 
human  nature  to  rely  upon  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  gootl  works,  for  our 
acceptance  with  God:  and  what  is  re¬ 
markable,  and  seems  of  itself  to  inti¬ 
mate  the  fallacy  of  such  a  dependence, 
is  that  those  \vho  actually  live  nearest 
to  God,  are  less  disposed  to  look  for  the 
divine  favor,  as  a  return  of  their  good¬ 
ness,  than  others  who  now  and  then  can 
overcome  their  natural  propensity,  and 
perform  a  commendable  action.  If  good 
works,  are  not  a  safe  ground  upon  which 
to  build  our  hopes  of  Heaven,  and  there 
is  any  danger  of  forming  conclusions 
with  respect  to  their  nature,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  infinite  importance  that  we 
should  be  able  to  form  correct  opinions  up¬ 
on  this  subject.  W e  propose  to  offer  a  few 
observations,  upon  the  question— fFAefft- 
er  it  is  possible  for  an  unconverted 
man  to  do  any  thing  which  is  good,  in 
the  sight  of  God.  And  lest  it  might  be 
thougnt  by  some  that  the  opinion  which 
we  mteni  to  maintain  is  novel,  before 
we  proceed,  we  will  present  to  the  read¬ 
er,  the  language  of  the  church  upon  this 
subject  as  contained  in  the  13th  Article 
of  reli^on.  “  Works  done  before  the 
grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of 
his  spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God,  for¬ 
asmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  neither  So  they  make  men 
meet  to  receive  grace  of  (as  the  school 


authors  sayi)  deserve  grace  of  congruu 
ty.  Yea  rather  for  that  they  are  not 
done  as  God  hath  willed,  and  command-- 
ded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but 
they  have  the  nature  of  sin.” 

1.  Good  and  evil,  in  a  religious  sense, 
must  have  reference  to  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  God,  and  cannot  be 
determined  by  any  circumstances  ari¬ 
sing  out  of  our  actions  here.  The  dis¬ 
tinction,  wherever  it  exists,  has  relation 
to  a  law  which  determines  every  action 
to  be  good  or  bad,  and  as  the  law  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  is  the  rule  of  religious 
duty,  there  can  be  no  other  way  of  know¬ 
ing  when  we  do  good  or  evil,  but  by 
comparing  our  lives  with  that  rule. 
Most  persons  are  accustomed  in  their 
reflections  upon  this  subject,  to  con¬ 
found  the  law  of  God,  with  other  sub¬ 
ordinate  rules  adopted  and  acted  upon 
in  the  world,  and  lienee  are  led  to  call 
an  action  good  or  evil,  according  as  it 
accords  with  the  standard  whicn  they 
have  ^  adopted.  Thus  there  are  many 
men,  who  pride  themselves  upon  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  who  would  rather  die 
than  be  guilty  of  a  petty  theft,  because 
this  would  expose  them  to  the  contempt 
of  those,  whose  good  opinion  is  their 
law;  while  at  the  same  time,  they  will 
glory  in  an  act  of  seduction,  or  honour¬ 
able  murder,  because  these  things  in 
their  code  are  harmless.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  if  every  man  may  have  a 
separate  rule  of  action  by  whicn  he  de¬ 
termines  his  conduct,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  good  or  evil:  what  will  be 
accounted  good  by  one,  \vill  be  condem¬ 
ned  by  another,  and  endless  confusion 
ensue.  Others  again  judge  of  actions  by 
their  effects;  if  good  results,  it  was  a  good 
action;  if  evil  results,  they  call  it  an  evil  ac¬ 
tion.  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  unscrip- 
tural,  and  evidently  defective.  The 
moral  character  of  an  action,  can  never 
be  determined  by  its  effects:  a  good  ac¬ 
tion,  may  be  followed  by  unhappy  con¬ 
sequences;  and  an  evil  one  may  be  the 
means  of  much  good:  thus  they  were 
evil  actions  by  which  Joseph  was  sold 
into  Egypt,  and  our  Saviour  was  cruci¬ 
fied.  Yet  in  the  one  case,  it  was  the 
means  of  preserving  alive  a  whole  nation 
in  time  of  famine;  and  in  the  other,  it 
was  the  way  in  which  the  redemption  of 
the  world  was  to  be  effected.  So  on 
the  other  hand,  when  Joseph  resisted 
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tlie  temptation  of  his  mistress,  it  was  a 
good  action,  but  for  this  he  was  cast  in¬ 
to  prison:  and  every  action  of  our  Lord’s 
life  was  of  this  kind.  We  may  do  good 
and  yet  suffer  for  it,  we  may  do  evil  and 
yet  remain  in  great  prosperity.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  consequences 
of  an  action  do  not  determine  its  cha¬ 
racter. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  think  it 
will  be  admitted,  that  the  way  in  which 
we  are  to  determine  the  morality  of  an 
action,  is  by  comparing  it  with  the  will  of 
God,  as  made  known  unto  us.  If  we  do 
that  which  he  approves,  because  he  ap¬ 
proves  it,  and  with  a  view  to  his  appro¬ 
bation,  we  do  that  which  is  good:  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  have  no  intention  in 
what  we  do,  to  conform  to  the  divine 
will,  are  not  influenced  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  God,  and  only  look  to  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  men,  or  have  a  desire  to 
promote  our  own  gratification,  in  every 
such  case  it  is  impossible  we  can  do  any 
thing  good.  We  may  perform  many 
things  which  the  world  approves,which  are 
called  good,  and  which  would  be  good 
provided  they  were  done  in  the  right 
spirit,  and  yet  never  do  a  really  good  ac¬ 
tion'. 

,  There  are  few  subjects  upon  which 
there  is  a  greater  w^ant  of  clear  and  ac¬ 
curate  conception,  among  the  professors 
of  Christianity  than  this;  few  that  have 
given  rise  to  more  erroneous  conclusions, 
and  lew  more  important  to  be  rightly 
understood.  Many  finding  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  that  both  faith  and  good  works 
are  insisted  upon  as  necessary  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  child  of  God,  look  upon  them  as 
two  distinct  and  separate  qualifications  for 
admission  into  heaven,  and  hence  when 
they  sincerely  endeavour  to  do  as  many 
good  works  as  they  can,  they  hope  their 
faith  will  make  up  the  deficiency;  not 
considering  that  the  grace  of  faith  is 
that  by  wmich  they  are  enabled  to  do 
good  works  acceptable  to  God,  that 
the  works  which  they  perform  so  far  as 
they  can  be  cailed  good,  are  made  so  by 
faith,  and  that  so  far  from  being  any 
ground  of  dependance,  their  goodness 
which  in  the  best  is  greatly  defective, 
is  only  a  meetness  or  fitness  for  heaven. 
Others,  erring  in  a  right  conception 
of  the  subject,  give  all  importance  to  good 
works,  as  a  mean  of  salvation:  finding  it 
written,  that  “  without  holiness  no  man 
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shall  see  the  Lord,”  they  set  to  work  to 
build  up  a  righteousness,  which  shall 
reach  to  heaven:  while  a  comparatively 
small  number  seeing  faith  magnified  in 
the  plan  of  redemption,  endeavour  to 
recommend  themselves,  by  believing,  and 
even  go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  their 
faith  will  save  them,  without  having  produ¬ 
ced  a  preparation  of  heart  without  which 
they  could  not  enjoy  heaven,  if  admitted 
there.  It  will  be  admitted  then  that  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  this  point 
should  be  well  understood;  if  we  err 
here,  we  may  on  the  one  hand  be  found 
among  the  number  of  those  who  set  at 
nought  the  blood  of  the  Saviour,  as  the 
only  fountain  in  which  we  can  be  pu¬ 
rified  from  the  defilement  of  sin;  or  on 
the  other,  among  such  as  shall  say  Lord, 
liOrd,  in  the  latter  day,  but  have  failed 
to  do  his  will. 

2.  The  view  of  the  subject  above  ta¬ 
ken,  is  strengthened  by  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  form  of  language. 
The.  word  good,  which  we  apply  to  ac¬ 
tions,  is  derived  immediately  from  the 
Saxon  50b,  and  in  that  language,  the 
latter  term  is  used  both  to  signify  the 
Divine  Being,  and  to  express  the  idea, 
which  we  understand  by  the  English 
word  good:  a  good  man,  in  Saxon,  was  a 
god  man;  a  good  action,  a  god  action; 
thus  associating  what  ought  never  to  be 
separated,  the  ideas  ot  God  and  good¬ 
ness.  Nothing  can  be  good  which  has  not 
relation  to  him.  We  would  only  add, 
as  confirming  this  remark,  that  in  our 
own  language,  we  have  still  retained 
something  of  this  mode  of  speaking:  thus 
when  we  mean  to  express  that  sum  of 
goodness,  which  is  implied  in  a  compli¬ 
ance  wdth  the  will  of  God,  we  call  it 
godliness;  and  when  we  would  speak  of 
a  person  eminent  for  his  piety,  and  ho¬ 
ly  life,  w'e  say  he  is  godly,  or  god  like. 

3.  We  will  only  detain  our  reader, 
while  we  present  the  subject  in  one 
other  point  of  light.  The  Scriptures, 
which  we  regard  as  the  true  source  of 
all  religious  instruction,  every  where 
represents  the  motive  of  an  action,  as 
that  which  determines  its  complexion;  d 
the  motive  is  good,  so  is  the  action;  n 
the  motive  is  bad  the  action  is  bad  also. 
With  those  who  respect  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  we  should  suppose  this  ar¬ 
gument  would  be  deemed  conclusive. 
If  God  in  his  word  assures  us  that  our 
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actions  are  gooi  or  bad,  only  as  they 
have  regard  to  his  will,  it  settles  the  dis¬ 
pute  about  the  merit  of  good  works. 
Under  the  Jewish  economy,  the  people 
who  professed  to  serve  God,  were  re¬ 
quired  to  render  him  certain  ceremo¬ 
nial  observances,  the  value  of  which  ser¬ 
vices,  depended  upon  their  being  offered 
with  proper  views  and  dispositions  of 
heart:  ii  the  people  performed  the  ser¬ 
vice,  without  regarding  the  spirit  in 
which  they  should  be  offered,  so  tar  from 
being  a  good  service,  it  was  abomination 
in  the  sight  of  God.  “To  what  purpose 
is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto 
me?  saith  the  Lord,  I  am  full  of  the 
burnt  offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of 
fed  beasts,  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood 
of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats.” 
The  very  ordinances  which  the  Lord 
had  commanded,  were  not  acceptable, 
because  they  were  not  observed  with 
the  intention  for  which  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  same  thing  is  remarkably 
evident,  from  what  our  Lord  tells  us  of 
the  Pharisees  in  his  day.  They  profess¬ 
ed  to  serve  God,  and  did  many  things 
which  the  law  of  God  required.  “  They 
gave  alms,  fasted,  paid  tithes,  and  pray¬ 
ed  often;  but  inasmuch  as  they  did 
these  things,  without  regarding  their 
end,  or  intending  to  promote  the  glory  of 
God,  but  their  own,  what  they  did  was 
absolutely  evil.  They  were  looked  upon 
W  men,  as  saints,  by  God,  as  hypocrites. 
Their  hearts  were  not  right,  they  had  not 
been  born  again,  and  therefore  could  not, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  do  any  thing 
good.  The  same  thing  is  illustrated  in 
the  circumstances  recorded  respecting 
Annanias  and  Saphira;  they  essayed  to 
do  a  good  action,  to  comply  with  what 
was  a^eed  upon  among  the  early  disciples, 
to  m^e  a  common  division  or  their  pro¬ 
perty  but  in  the  act  of  performing  this 
duty,  voluntarily  undertaken,  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  will  of  God  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  service  they  wished 
to  render,  they  kept  back  part  of  the  price 
of  the  land,  supposing  the  other  disci¬ 
ples  would  not  know  it,  never  once  con¬ 
sidering  that  what  they  did  should  have 
reference  to  their  master,  they  lied  unto 
God,  as  all  men  do,  who  pretend  to  do 
good  without  having  regard  to  his  glory. 
Whatever  we  do,  it  we  do  it  in  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  looking  no  further  for  our 
reward,  and  this  is  me  case  with  every 


unconverted  man,  our  sei^vice  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  sin:  it  is  noway  pleasing 
to  God,  and  will  never  obtain  a  blessing. 
If  we  would  do  good,  we  must  make  the 
tree  good,  seek  a  new  heart,  and  a  right 
spirit:  before  this,  our  works  can  only 
appear  outwardly  good,  they  are  in  reali¬ 
ty  sinful. 

REVIEWS 

(From  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  London.) 

Extract  from  a  review  of  the  Journals 
of  the  General  Conventions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  .America,  from  the 
year  1784  to  the  year  1814  inclu¬ 
sive.  Mso  first  Appendix,  containing 
the  Constitution  and  Canons^  and  se¬ 
cond  Appendix,  containing  three 
Pastoral  Letters.  Philadelphia,  1817. 

After  making  several  observations 
upon  the  state  of  religion  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  lamenting  the  want  of  a  nation¬ 
al  establishment,  the  writer  proceeds 
more  immediately  to  the  object  before 
him,  and  introduces  an  able  abstract  of 
the  journals  of  our  church,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner. 

“  The  intimate  connection  which  sub¬ 
sisted,  before  the  American  revolution, 
between  the  Episcopal  Church  in  that 
country  and  the  society  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts, 
has  already  been  explained  in  the  fifth 
number  of  our  Journal.  Not  less  than 
ninety  ministers  were  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  society  when  the  United 
States  ceased  to  acknowledge  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  Great  Britain;  and  the  sup¬ 
port  which  these  persons  had  derived 
from  the  mother  country  was  unavoida¬ 
bly,  but  not  hastily,  withdrawn,  at  a 
moment  when  newly-acquired  indepen¬ 
dence  made  the  majority  in  love  with 
change;  and  many  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  Episcopal  con¬ 
gregations  were  either  preferring  their 
loyalty  to  their  homes,  and  quitting  the 
country  which  gave  them  birth,  or  re¬ 
mained  in  it  under  considerable  suspi¬ 
cion.  Add  to  this  the  non-existence  of 
a  single  American  bishop,  and  the  total 
absence  of  union  among  the  various 
branches  of  the  Church,  and  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  in  assenting  to  a  re¬ 
mark  in  the  volume  before  us,  that  there 
was  required  no  small  measure  of  faith. 
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as  well  in  the  integiity  of  their  system 
as  in  the  divine  blessing  upon  their  en¬ 
deavours,  to  elevate  them  above  the  ap¬ 
prehensions  which  described  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  theJr  communion  as  problema¬ 
tical,  if  not  to  be  despaired  of.  It  ap¬ 
peared,  however,  from  correspondence 
and  personal  communication,  that  there 
was,  at  least,  sufficient  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  the  Church  to  make  an 
attempt  at  its  preservation  neither  vi¬ 
sionary  nor  hopeless;  and  the  steps 
which  were  publicly  taken  up  for  this 

nose  are  detailed  with  great  clearness  i 
e  Journals  of  the  General  Conven¬ 
tions  from  the  year  1784  to  the  year 
1814. 

“  The  preface  informs  us,  that  in  May, 
1784,  some  of  the  clergy  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  for 
the  purpose  of  reviving  a  charitable  cor¬ 
poration  which  had  existed  before  the 
revolution;  and  they  availed  thenaselves 
of  the  assistance  of  a  few  respectable 
lay  members  of  the  Church  who  were 
accidentally  upon  the  spot.  The  cler¬ 
gy  from  Pennsylvania  took  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  communicate  some  measures 
recently  adopted  in  that  state,  with  a 
view  to  organize  the  Church  throughout 
the  Union;  and  the  result  was  a  general 
invitation  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of 
the  corporation,  which  was  to  be  held  at 
New  York  in  the  ensuing  October.  The 
invitation  was  generally  accepted,  and 
deputies  attended'  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers:  but  as  they  were  not  vested  with 
powers  to  bind  their  constituents,  they 
merely  issued  a  recommendation  to  the 
Churches  in  the  several  states  to  unite 
upon  a  few  plain  fundamental  articles, 
and  send  delegates  to  a  general  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1785. 

‘‘  The  recommendation  was  attended 
to,  and  deputies  from  the  states  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South 
Carolina,  assembled  at  the  appointed 
time.  The  first  business  which  came 
before  them  was  to  consider  the  altera¬ 
tions  which  it  was  necessary  or  expe¬ 
dient  to  make  in  the  liturgy,  to  prepare 
an  outline  of  an  ecclesiastical  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  to  take  steps  for  procuring  the 
consecration  of  bishops.  The  two  for¬ 
mer  were  entrusted- to  commissioners, 


who  entered  immediately  upon  their 
respective  duties;  and  on  the  subject  of 
the  latter  a  respectful  and  affectionate 
petition  wp  addressed  to  the  Archbish¬ 
ops  and  bishops  of  England,  requesting 
them  to  confer  the  Episcopal  character 
on  such  persons  as  might  be  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  several  states.  It  was  resolv¬ 
ed  to  hold  another  general  convention 
in  June,  1786,  and  once  in  three  years 
for  ever  after.  To  this  the  Church  in 
every  state  was  to  send  a  deputation 
consisting  of  not  more  than  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  order;  each  state  having  one 
vote,  and  the  decision  of  the  majority 
being  conclusive.  The  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer,  &c.  was  to  be  published 
with  certain  alterations;  the  bishops  of 
those  Churches  who  had  acceeded  to 
the  articles  were  to  be  eoc  officio  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  convention;  and  they  were 
to  be  elected  in  each  state  according  to 
its  individual  rules  and  orders.  They 
were  to  coniine  the  exercise  of  their  of¬ 
fice  to  their  respective  jurisdictions;  and 
they  were  amenable,  with  the  rest  of 
the  clergy,  to  the  authority  of  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  state  to  which  they  might 
belong.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
admission  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  in 
the  other  states  of  the  Union;  and  it  was 
determined  that  no  person  should  be  or¬ 
dained  or  permitted  to  officiate  as  a 
clergyman,  until  he  had  signed  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  his  belief  in  the  truth  and  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  en¬ 
gaged  to  conform  to  the  doctrines  and 
worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  and  administration  of  the 
sacraments. 

“At  the  meeting  in  June,  1786,  the 
first  subject  which  came  under  consi¬ 
deration  was  the  answer  that  had  arri¬ 
ved  from  England.  It  was  signed  by 
the  Archbishops,  and  nearly  all  the  bish¬ 
ops,  and  expressed  the  greatest  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  request  that  had  been  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  perfect  readiness  to  comply 
with  it,  as  soon  as  the  laws  would  per¬ 
mit;  stipulating,  at  the  same  time,  for  a 
previous  examination  of  the  altered 
prayer  book,  and  for  a  right  to  withhold 
the  consecration,  if  the  changes  should 
appear  to  involve  an  essential  departure 
from  the  doctrine  or  discipline 
Church  of  England.  It  was  resolved  to 
assure  their  lordships,  that  the  rumours 
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which  had  reached  them  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  were  devoid  of  foundation;  and  to 
furnish  them  with  authentic  documents 
for  the  establishment  of  the  fact.  And 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  English  hierarchy,  and 
with  power  to  call  a  general  convention 
whenever  they  should  think  it  necessa¬ 
ry.  This  convention  was  accordingly 
assembled  in  the  October  following  at 
Wilmington,  in  the  state  of  Delaware, 
and  deputies  again  attended  from  the 
fore-mentioned  states. — They  entered 
immediately  upon  the  consideration  of 
several  very  important  letters,  which 
had  been  received  from  the  Archbish¬ 
ops  of  Canterbury  and  York.  These 
prelates  commenced  by  saying,  that  they 
observed  with  much  concern,  that  if  the 
essential  articles  of  their  common  faith 
were  retained,  less  respect  was  paid  to 
the  liturgy  than  they  were  prepared  to 
expect;  that  two  of  the  confessions  of 
the  Christian  faith  had  been  entirely 
laid  aside:  and  that  even  in  the  Apos¬ 
tles’  creed,  an  article  was  omitted  which 
had  been  thought  necessary  in  early 
ages,  with  a  view  to  a  particular  heresy, 
and  had  since  received  the  sanction  of 
universal  approbation.  They  farther 
stated,  that  they  had  nevertheless  pre¬ 
pared  a  bill  which  would  enable  them  to 
consecrate  the  American  bishops  with¬ 
out  transgressing  the  laws;  and  it  is  an¬ 
nounced,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  that 
this  bill  had  passed.  They  next  advert 
to  the  qualifications  which  are  indispen¬ 
sable  to  a  due  discharge  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  functions;  and  having  explained  and 
praised  the  caution  with  which  the 
Church  of  England  confers  holy  orders, 
they  admit  that  such  part  of  their  prac¬ 
tice  as  concerns  the  personal  examina^ 
tion  of  the  candidates,  cannot  be  enforc¬ 
ed  in  the  case  of  bishops,  without  di¬ 
minishing  that  reverend  estimation  in 
which  they  ought  to  be* held;  that  with 
respect  to  subscription,  they  will  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  that  which  has  already  been 
explained,  but  they  most  strongly  re¬ 
commend,  as  a  means  of  removing  an 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion,  that  previously  to  such  subscrip¬ 
tion,  the  Apostles’  creed  be  restored  to 
its  integrity;  and  they  request,  as  a  proof 
of  the  attachment  which  has  been  pro¬ 
fessed  for  the  English  liturgy,  that  the 
two  other  creeds  should  have  a  place  in 


the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  even 
tliough  the  use  of  them  be  left  discre¬ 
tional;  and  they  still  further  observe, 
that  the  mode  of  trying  the  clers^y  is  a 
degradation  of  the  clerical,  and  still 
more  of  the  Episcopal  character.  On 
the  subject  of  testimonials  they  are  al¬ 
so  very  decided;  thinking  it  necessary 
that  the  candidates  for  Episcopal  conse¬ 
cration  should  biing  certificates  both 
from  the  general,  and  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  national  conventions.  The  requi¬ 
site  forms  are  subjoined,  and  it  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  that  they  w^ere  not  only 
adopted  upon  this  occasion,  but  that 
they  also  were  embodied  into  the  canons 
of  the  Church,  and  make  a  part  of  the 
prescribed  requisites  to  this  very  day. 

“  This  judicious  and  conciliatory  letter 
produced  considerable  eftect.  The 
clause  in  the  Apostles’  creed,  ‘‘  he  de¬ 
scended  into  hell,”  was  restored  to  its 
original  situation;  the  Nicene  creed  was 
also  ifiserted  after  the  fore-mentioned 
confession,  and  it  was  left  to  the  minis¬ 
ter  to  use  it  whenever  he  pleased.  With 
these  concessions,  the  convention  hoped 
that  the  English  prelates  would  be  sa¬ 
tisfied,  and  a  letter  of  the  president  de¬ 
scribes  them  as  comprising  whatever 
could  be  done  towards  a  compliance 
with  their  wishes  and  advice,  consistent¬ 
ly  with  local  circumstances,  and  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.  The 
general  convention  was  also  informed, 
that  Dr.  Samuel  Provost  had  been  no¬ 
minated  bishop  by  the  convention  of 
New  York,  Dr.  William  White  by  that 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  David  Grif¬ 
fiths  by  that  of  Virginia. 

“  The  consecration  of  the  two  former 
took  place  in  February,  1787,  and  was 
duly  certified  to  the  general  conven¬ 
tion  which  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in 
July,  1789;  but  Dr.  Griffiths  relinquish¬ 
ed  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  An  address  of  thanks  was  vo¬ 
ted  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York  for  their  good  offices  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  aforesaid  consecration;  and 
the  new  bishops  were  speedily  called 
upon  to  increase  their  number.  The 
clergy  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  having  elected  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Bass  their  bishop,  applied  to  the 
bishops  in  the  states  of  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  afford 
their  united  aid  in  consecrating  Mr 
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Bass,  and  canonically  investing  him 
with  the  Apostolic  office.  The  bishop 
in  Connecticut  was  Dr.  Seabury,  who 
had  received  consecration  from  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland:  and  who 
subsequently  produced  a  list  of  the  con¬ 
secration  and  succession  of  the  Scotch 
bishops  since  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
in  proof  of  the  validity  of  his  own  con¬ 
secration.  That  validity,  after  some 
discussion,  was  unanimously  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  the  Episcopal  Churches, 
both  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
were  invited  to  a  conference  in  the  en¬ 
suing  September.  And  in  the  mean 
time,  ten  canons  were  drawn  up,  and 
ratified  for  the  government  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Church;  and  the  general  consti¬ 
tution  was  farther  amended  and  improv¬ 
ed.  The  canons  prescribe  the  testi¬ 
monials  which  are  to  be  produced  by 
bishops  elect,  and  by  candidates  for  ho¬ 
ly  orders;  and  require  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  each  Church  shall  appoint  a 
standing  committee,  to  superintend  the 
ecclesiastical  aftairs  of  the  diocese,  when¬ 
ever  the  convention  may  not  be  sitting. 
The  principal  alteration  in  the  general 
constitution  consists  in  permitting  the 
bishops,  when  three  or  more  of  them  are 
present,  to  form  a  house  of  revision: 
with  a  power  to  reconsider  the  acts 
which  have  passed  the  general  conven¬ 
tion,  and  to  remit  such  as  they  think  fit 
to  that  body:  by  whom,  however^  they 
may  still  be  enacted,  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  three-fifths  of  their  members. 
It  was  also  determined,  that  at  every 
trial  of  a  bishop,  one  or  more  of  the 
Episcopal  order  should  be  present,  and 
that  none  but  a  bishop  should  pronounce 
sentence  of  deposition  or  degradation 
from  the  ministry  on  any  clergyman. 

“  Bishop  Seabury,  and  the  deputies 
from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
attended  the  convention  in  September; 
and  it  having  been  determined  by  that 
body,  that  in  all  future  general  conven¬ 
tions,  the  bishops,  when  there  were 
three  or  more  oi  them  present,  should 
form  a  separate  house,  with  a  right  to 
originate  and  propose  acts  for  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  deputies;  and  that  they 
should  have  a  negative  upon  all  acts  that 
had  passed  the  house  of  deputies,  unless 
four-fifths  of  them  persisted  in  propo¬ 
sing  it:  these  improvements  having  been 
made  at  the  instigation  of  bishop  Seabu¬ 


ry,  he  and  his  colleagues  agreed  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  and  took 
their  seats  as  members  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  It  was  occupied  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  its  sitting  with  reconsider¬ 
ing  the  alterations  in  the  book  of  Com- 
inon  Prayer:  and  making  further  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  canons  of  the  Church.  The 
same  business  was  resumed  in  the  next 
general  convention,  which  assembled  at 
New  York  in  September,  1792.  The 
Episcopal  Church  in  Rhode  Island  was 
admitted  into  union  in  that  session;  and 
a  scheme  was  adopted  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  support  of  missionaries,  to 
preach  the  Gospel  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
United  States.  A  list  was  also  formed 
of  all  the  clergy  in  the  union,  and  their 
numbers  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  exclusive  of  those  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  from 
which  no  list  had  been  delivered. 

“  No  event  of  any  consequence  occur¬ 
red  in  the  convention  of  1795.  As  the 
deputies  from  several  Churches  were 
unable  to  attend,  it  was  resolved  farther 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  religion ;  but  notice  was  given  that 
their  adoption  would  certainly  be  pro- 
I  posed  in  the  next  general  convention. 
It  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1799;  when  it 
was  determined,  after  some  opposition, 
that  such  articles  should  be  framed;  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
them;  but  it  was  found  difficult  to  com¬ 
plete  them  in  the  short  space  of  one 
session,  and  the  subject  stood  over  to 
the  convention  of  1801.  That  conven¬ 
tion  rejected  the  seventeen  articles 
which  had  been  previously  proposed, 
and  which  contained  considerable  alte¬ 
rations  from  the  thirty -nine  articles  ot 
the  Church  of  England,  intended  appa¬ 
rently  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  un¬ 
derstanding  them  in  a  Calvinistic  sense; 
and  the  thirty -nine  articles  were  adop¬ 
ted  with  a  few  alterations  and  omis¬ 
sions:  the  article  on  the  creeds  omits  all 
mention  of  the  Athanasian  creed;  the 
Sl'st  is  left  out  as  of  a  local  and  civil  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  35th,  36th,  and 
adapted  to  the  American  Church  and  go¬ 
vernment.  Their  Prayer  Book  was 
thus  at  length  completed,  after 
than  ten  years  consideration  and  delay* 
In  all  material  points  it  agrees  with  our 
own;  but  in  the  service  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Lord’s  Suppei,  it  ap- 
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proaches  more  to  the  form  which  is  con-  ministration  of  clerical  affairs.  We 
tained  in  king  Edward’s  first  book,  and  can  easily  believe  that  this  inconvenience 
which  was  inserted  by  Archbishop  Laud  is  not  unperceived;  and  it  has  been  the 
in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Liturgy,  than  commendable  practice  of  the  American 
to  that  which  is  in  use  among  us  now.  convention  to  proceed  with  measured 
There  is  also  added  a  set  of  select  steps,  and  to  put  up  with  what  was  suf- 
Psalms,  which  may  be  used  at  the  dis-  ficient  when  wnat  was  preferable  cou/d  not 
cretion  of  the  minister,  instead  of  the  be  obtained.  But  still  we  trust  that  at 
Psalms  for  each  day  of  the  month,  some  future  day  they  may  be  able  to  re- 
Forms  for  the  visitation  of  the  prison-  medy  this  defect,  and  thus  put  the  fi  - 
ers,  for  thanksgiving,  for  harvest,  for  the  nishing  hand  to  a  system  which  is  a  I- 
consecration  of  Churches,  and  for  fami-  ready  so  valuable.  The  election  of  bi- 
ly  worship,  are  also  added:  and  on  the  shops  still  continues  on  its  original  foot- 
whole  there  is  every  reason  to  feel  sa-  ii^  no  diocese  containing  less  than  six 
tisfied  with  the  compilation,  and  to  re-  officiating  presbyters  is  permitted  to 
joice  in  the  prudence  and  piety  of  its  choose  one;  and  no  person  can  be  conse- 
authors.  crated  until  he  is  thirty  years  of  age, 

“  The  principal  business  which  appears  Deacons  orders  are  not  conferred  before 
to  have*  been  transacted  between  1801  the  candidate  is  one  and  twenty,  nor 
and  1814  was  a  gradual  enlargement  priests  before  he  is  four  and  twenty  years 
and  revision  of  the  canons,  the  conces-  old.  A  year’s  notice  of  his  intention  to 
sion  of  an  absolute  veto  to  the  house  of  apply  for  deacon’s  orders  is  required  to 
bishops,  the  institution  of  regular  triennial  be  sent  by  every  candidate  to  the  bish- 
feportsupon  the  condition  of  the  Church,  op  of  his  diocese:  and  this  notice  is  not 
and  the  publication  of  a  pastoral  letter  counted  valid  until  it  has  been  backed 
to  the  members  of  their  communion  by  testimonials  from  the  standing  com- 
from  the  bishops  assembled  at  each  con-  inittee.  In  general  no  person  can  be 
vention.  Three  of  the  latter  are  Con-  ordained  until  he  has  shown  that  he  is 
tained  in  the  second  appendix  to  the  vo-  well,  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
lume  before  us,  and  abound  with  most  tures,  can  read  the  New  Testament  in 
admirable  information  and  advice.”  the  original  Greek,  and  give  an  account 

After  taking  notice  of  the  three  pas-  of  his  faith  in  the  Latin  tongue;  and  he 
toral  letters  which  were  published  with  is  also  expected  to  have  a  competent 
the  volume  of  Journals,  and  making  knowledge  of  natural  and  moral  philo- 
large  extracts  from  them,  the  writer  sophy  and  Church  history,  and  to  have 
proceeds —  paid  attention  to  composition  and  pul- 

“  Our  notice  of  this  volume  is  already  pit  eloquence  ;  and  it  is  declared  desira- 
extending  beyond  the  usual  limits,  and  ble  that  every  candidate  should  be  ac- 
two  very  important  branches  of  it  are  quainted  with  the  Hebrew  language, 
hardly  touched,  viz.  the  nature  of  the  But  the  bishop,  with  the  unanimous  con- 
canons  of  which  the  origin  has  been  sent  of  the  standing  committee,  may 
briefly  described,  but  which  have  been  dispense  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
altered  and  enlarged  at  every  subse-  learned  languages  in  consideration  of 
quent  convention,  and  the  reports  which  other  qualifications  peculiarly  ^  fitting 
have  been  published  latterly  respecting  their  possessor  for  the  Gospel  ministry, 
the  state  of  the  Church.  On  one  sub-  Four  different  examinations  are  assigned 
ject  the  canons  are  certainly  defective;  to  the  candidate  for  deacon’s  orders,  at 
they  do  not  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  each  of  which  he  is  to  produce  and  read 
the  state  conventions  shall  proceed,  but  a  sermon  of  his  o\Vn  composition.  And 
leave  them  to  be  arranged  at  the  plea-  a  farther  examination  is  undergone  be- 
8ure  of  their  respective  members.  And  fore  priest’s  orders  can  be  obtained.  A 
as  these  conventions,  and  the  standing  candidate  for  the  latter  must  produce  a 
committees,  which  sit  during  their  re-  satisfactory  certificate  of  his  having  been 
cess  are  possessed  of  considerable  authori-  engaged  by  some  congregation,  ana  that 
tv,  even  where  a  bishop  exists,  and  are  they  will  allow  him  a  reasonable  support; 
tKe  sole  eccleriastical  rulers  when  the  unless  he  is  engaged  as  a  professor  in  an 
diocese  happens  to  be  vacant,  there  is,  incorporated  academy,  or  his  ordination 
in  fact,  no  security  for  the  uniform  ad-  is  requested  by  the  standing  committed’ 
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and  every  deacon  remains  subject  to  the 
regulation  of  the  Bishop  by  whom  he 
was  ordained,  or  of  the  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thority  of  the  diocese  in  which  he  re¬ 
sides.  When  a  Bishop  rejects  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  candidate  for  orders  he 
IS  bound  to  ^ve  immediate  notice  to 
every  other  Bishop,  or  diocesan  commit¬ 
tee.  Episcopal  visitations  and  confir¬ 
mations  are  triennial.  On  the  election 
of  a  minister  into  any  church,  or  parish, 
the  churchwardens  certify  the  same  to 
the  Bishop;  and  if  he  be  satisfied  that 
the  person  so  chosen  is  a  qualified  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  church,  he  transmits  the 
certificate  to  the  convention;  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  institute  the  nominee,  if  he  be 
already  in  priest’s  orders,  according  to 
an  office  which  has  been  provided  for 
the  purpose.  If  the  nominee  be  a  dea¬ 
con  he  must  receive  priest’s  orders  be¬ 
fore  institution  can  take  place.  No  mi¬ 
nister,  after  institution,  can  be  dismiss¬ 
ed  from  his  cure  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority;  nor 
can  he  quit  his  congregation  againsttheir 
will,  except  upon  similar  terms.  Con¬ 
troversies  between  ministers,  and  their 
parishioners  are  submitted  to  the  Bishop, 
and  he  is  at  liberty,  if  he  judge  that  such 
controversy  is  incurable,  to  recommend 
the  rector  to  resign  his  title  upon  rea¬ 
sonable  conditions;  and  the  penalty  for 
refusing  obedience  to  such  a  recommen¬ 
dation  IS  suspension  in  the  case  of  the 
minister,  and  in  that  of  tlie  parishioners 
exclusion  from  a  seat  in  the  convention. 
The  canons  contain  no  rules  for  the 
maintainance  of  the  clergy:  and  we  pre¬ 
sume,  therefore,  that  it  varies  in  every 
state,  if  not  in  every  parish.  In  some 
ini^tances  we  are  aware  that  there  is  a  re- 
ular  fund  for  this  purpose,  in  others  it 
epends  upon  voluntary  and  accidental 
contributions  received  and  alloted  by  the 
vestry  of  the  parish.  On  the  whole  it  is, 
probably  very  inadequate  to  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  Cliurch,  and  ought  to  be  num¬ 
bered  among  the  most  formidable  obsta¬ 
cles  to  its  progress. 

“  A  regular  coui'se  of  ecclesiastical  stu¬ 
dies  has  been  established  by  the  house  of 
Bishops,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  differ 
in  any  material  point  from  that  which 
would  be  recommended  to  an  English 
candidate  for  holy  orders.  A  list  of 
books  is  also  published  for  the  benefit 
and  assistance  of  such  as  have  the  means 


of  procuring  them;  and  in  addition  to  the 
works  which  have  been  enumerated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his  Elements 
of  Christian  Theology,  it  contains  the 
sermons  of  Bishops  Pearce,  Wilson, 
Horne  and  Porteus,  of  Doctors  Jortin 
and  Brady,  of  the  Americans  Bishop 
Seabury  and  Dr.  Smith,  Bishop  Horne’s 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  the  works 
of  Jones  of  Nayland,  Nelson’s  Fasts  and 
Festivals,  and  several  others.  No  stu¬ 
dent  can  be  ordained  without  being  fully 
qualified  to  pass  an  examination  at  least 
in  the  following  works;  Paley’s  Eviden¬ 
ces,  Mosheim,  with  a  reference  to  Hook¬ 
er  for  Episcopacy,  Stackhouse’s  Body  of 
Divinity,  and  Mr.  Reeves  on  the  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer,  the  Constitution  and  Ca¬ 
nons  of  the  Church;  nor  unless  he  be 
possessed  of  that  proficiency  in  the  study 
of  some  approved  commentator  on  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  may  enable  him  to  give  an 
account  of  the  difterent  books,  and  ex¬ 
plain  such  passages  as  may  be  proposed 
to  him.  In  the  hopes  of  rendering  this 
system  more  complete  and  beneficial,  it 
wasdetermined  in  the  convention  of  1814, 
that  the  Bishops  and  standing  commit¬ 
tees  should  be  requested  to  consult  and 
report  upon  the  expediency  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  theological  seminary,  under  the 
eneral  authority  of  the  Church:  and  we 
ope  tliat  such  a  plan  will  be  carried 
into  effect. 

“  A  few  words  must  still  be  added  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Church  in  each  dio¬ 
cese.  In  the  states  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  Church  is  encouraging, 
and  the  confirmations  in  three  years 
amount  to  1504.  In  Connecticut  there 
is  a  decided  improvement  in  numbers 
and  piety,  and  the  confirmations  in  two 
years  were  464.  The  congregations  in 
the  diocese  of  New  York  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  respectable,  and  they  are 
well  supplied  with  ministers.  The  con¬ 
firmations  in  1812  and  1813  amount  to 
1600.  No  less  than  seven  Churches 
have  been  consecrated  during  the  same 
period.  Four  missionaries  nave  been 
employed  in  the  part  of  the  state  west 
of  Albany;  the  canons  of  the  Church  are 
faithfully  observed,  and  the  congregations 
increase  in  attachment  to  it,  in  numbers, 
and  in  piety.  In  New  Jersey  there  are 
twenty -seven  duly  organised  congre^- 
tions,  but  only  seven  of  these  enjoy  the 
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constant  services  of  their  clergy,  and 
the  whole  number  of  officiating  ministers 
is  nine;  but  attention  to  the  concerns  of 
religion  is  certainly  on  the  advance.  The 
confirmations  in  Pennsylvania  appear  to 
increase  with  i-apidity:  in  1811  they 
were  61,  in  1812,  306,  and  in  1813,  581. 
The  Churches  in  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  are  in  a  state  of  great  depression: 
the  former,  with  eleven  congregations, 
has  only  two  resident  ministers;  and  in 
the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  George  Town,  the  livings  are 
quite  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy.  But  in  both  states  tnere  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  ministerial  ser¬ 
vices,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  soon 
be  obtained.  The  Virginian  Church, 
which  had  once  been  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  has  fallen  into  a  deplorable 
state.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  scenes 
of  desolation  which  have  been  witnessed 
there.  It  appears,  however,  that  of  late 
there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  and  nothing  more  seems  to  be 
now  wanting,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
than  active  and  faithful  ministers,  to  re¬ 
store  the  walls  of  their  Zion.  South 
Carolina  had  experienced  a  somewhat 
similar  fate;  yet  as  it  had  never  fallen 
quite  sodow  as  Virginia,  so  it  seems  to 
be  rising  again  with  greater  rapidity. 
The  confirmations  in  1813  were  516. 
The  rubrics  and  canons  also  are  strict- 
^  observed;  and  in  the  words  of  the 
Bishop,  as  near  an  approach  to  the  hap¬ 
py  state  of  perfect  unity  and  concord,  as 
is  compatable  with  the  condition  and 
infirmities  of  man,  is,  through  the  good 
blessing  of  God,  enjoyed  in  that  diocese. 

“Su^,  then,  in  1814,  was  the  condition 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  .jn 
the  United  States  ot  America;  and  ife 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  it,  is,  in  the^ 
first  place,  highly  favourable  to  our  own 
established  religion, by  proving  that  it  can 
flourish  under  the  most  accumulated  dis¬ 
advantages;  and  that  it^  does  not  owe  its 
success,  as  the  dissenter  and  the  sceptic 
would  insinuate,  merely  to  its  alliance 
with  the  powers  that  be.  In  the  second 
place,  the  benefits  of  that  alliance  are 
equally  manifest;  for  the  American 
Church,  supported  at  one  time  with  con¬ 
stancy  and  zeal,  sinks  at  another,  and 
is  almost  annihilated;  and  the  careless¬ 
ness  or  misconduct  of  a  single  individu¬ 
al  threatens  to  destroy  the  religion  of  a 


diocese. — If  the  congregations  disperse, 
there  are  no  land-marks  by  which  they 
can  re-assemble;  and  if  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  and  education  of  the  people  shall 
improve,  there  are  no  funds  which  will 
enable  the  clergy  to  make  a  similar  ad-^ 
vance,  or  to  obtain  and  preserve  that  de- 
grCjC  of  learning  and  knowledge,  which 
will  be  necessary  to  procure  respect  and 
attention.  If  the  liberality  of  tne  more 
opulent  members  of  the  Episcopal  com¬ 
munion  shall  induce  them  to  found  col¬ 
leges  and  to  build  and  endow  churches, 
the  progress  which  we  have  described 
will  be  permanent;  if  not,  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  society  must  be  perpetu¬ 
ally  in  danger,  and  our  American  breth¬ 
ren  will  encounter  a  struggle  of  inde 
finite  length,  and  of  which  me  result  is 
very  hazardous,  and  very  uncertain.’^ 


MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  following  letter  from  the  bishop  of 
Calcutta,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  foreign  parts,  will  he  found  full 
of  important  information,  and  some 
practical  wisdom  upon  the  subject  on 
which  it  treats.  The  Right  Rev.  au¬ 
thor,  being  on  the  ground  where  a 
large  share  of  Missionary  labour  has 
been  bestowea,  *has  taken  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that 
his  expectations  will  be  generally  re¬ 
alized. 

Calcutta,  I6th  Nov.  1818. 
“  Reverend  Sir, 

“  I  HAVE  received  your  letter  convey¬ 
ing  to  me  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  in  the  month  of  March  last,  on 
the  subject  of  India  Missions;  from  which 
it  appears,  that  the  Society  have  placed 
at  my  disposal  the  sum  of  5000/.  and  in¬ 
vite  my  more  particular  suggestions  as 
to  the  most  prudent  and  practicable  me¬ 
thods  of  promoting  Cliristianity  in  this 
country.  The  Society  may  be  assured 
that  I  have  been  much  gratified  by  this 
communication,  and  that  I  shall,  with  the 
Divine  blessing,  heartily  co-operate  with 
them  in  an  enterprise  so  honourable  to 
our  established  Church,  and  commenced 
under  auspices  which  give  it  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  national  effort  to  disseminate  in 
these  regions  our  holy  faith  in  its  purest 
form. 
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1 1 


«In  offering  to  the  Society  my  opinion 
as  to  what  may  be  prudent,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  safety  of  the  measure,  I  can 
feel  no  embarrassment;  the  danger,  ge¬ 
nerally  speaking,  of  attempting  to  pro¬ 
pagate  Christianity  in  this  country  is  not 
the  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  con¬ 
tend;  ordinary  discretion  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired:  and  every  proceeding  1  should 
consider  to  be  sate,  which  did  not  offer 
a  direct  and  open  affront  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  superstitions.  In  any  attempt  to  en- 
li^ten,  to  instruct,  or  to  convince,  ex¬ 
perience  has  abundantly  shown  that  there 
IS  not  the  smallest  ground  for  alarm:  and 
this,  I  believe,  is  now  admitted  by  many, 
who  once  regarded  such  attempts  with 
manifest  apprehension.  A  more  remark¬ 
able  change  of  sentiment  has  seldom 
been  effected  within  so  short  an  interval. 

The  question,  however,  what  may  be 
practicable,  so  as  most  effectually  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  Society’s  views,  is  much  more 
comprehensive.  Experience  does  not 
hold  out  much  encouragement  to  efforts 
which  rely  for  their  success  entirely  on  ] 
the  effect  to  be  produced  by  preaching; 
they  seem  rarely  to  have  excited  any  in¬ 
terest  beyond  that  of  a  transient  curio¬ 
sity:  the  minds  of  the  people  are  not  ge¬ 
nerally  in  a  state  to  be  impressed  by  the 
force  of  argument,  cnid  still  less  to  be 
awakened  to  reflection  by  appeals  to  their 
.  feelings  and  their  fears;  and  yet  preach¬ 
ing  must  form  a  part,  a  prominent  part, 
I  apprehend,  in  any  scheme  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  these  people:  what  is  further 
required  seems  to  be  a  preparation  of  the 
native  mind  to  comprehend  the  import¬ 
ance  and  truth  of  the  doctrines  proposed 
to  them:  and  this  must  be  the  effect  of 
education.  The  Scriptures  must  also  be 
translated,  and  other  writings  conducive 
to  the  end  in  view. 

“To  embrace  and  combine  these  ob¬ 
jects,  therefore,  I  would  have  the  honour 
to  recommend  to  the  Society  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Mission  College,  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  this  capital,  to  be  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  several  purposes, — 

1.  “Of  instructing  Native  and  other 
Christian  youth  in  the  doctrines  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  their 
becoming  preachers,  catechists,  and 
schoolmasters. 

2.  “  For  teaching  the  elements  of  use¬ 
ful  knowledge  and  the  English  language 
to  Mussulmans  or  Hindoos  having  no  ob¬ 


ject  in  such  attainments  beyond  secular 
advant^e. 

3.  “  For  translating  the  Scriptures, 
the  Liturgy,  and  moral  and  religious 
tracts. 

4.  “  For  the  reception  of  English  Mis¬ 
sionaries  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Society, 
on  their  first  arrival  in  Inaia. 

“  It  may  be  expected  that  something 
should  be  offered  in  explanation  of  my 
meaning  under  each  of  these  heads. 

1.  “  One  object  proposed  in  this  esta¬ 
blishment  is  the  training  of  Native  and 
Christian  youth  to  be  preachers,  school- 
I  masters,  and  catechists.  Such,  I  have  no 
doubt,  might  be  found  in  sufficient  num¬ 
ber,  when  it  was  understood  that  they 
would  be  fostered  in  a  respectable  esta¬ 
blishment  with  the  assurance  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  provision  upon  leaving  it:  and  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  though  native 
teachers  by  themselves  will  never  effect 
much,  our  religion  will  make  little  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  country  without  their  aid. 
The  Native  Christian  is  a  necessary  link 
between  the  European  and  the  Pagan: 
these  two  have  little  in  common:  they 
want  some  point  of  contact:  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  native  mind  seem  to  be  cast  in 
different  moulds:  if  the  Hindoo  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  argue  as  we  argue,  and 
to  view  things  as  we  view  them,  it  is 
scarcely  more  easy  for  us  to  imagine  our¬ 
selves  in  his  condition,  and  to  enter  into 
the  misconceptions  and  prejudices  which 
obstruct  his  reception  of  tne  truth:  the 
task  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  man, 
who  in  the  full  maturi^  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  knowledge  should  endeavour  to 
devest  himself  oi  these,  and  to  think  as 
a  child. 

“  It  may  have  been  observed,  that  I 
have  mentioned  the  education  of  Native 
and  other  Christian  youth:  in  which  I  in¬ 
clude  a  class  of  persons,  who  thotfgh  born 
in  this  country,  are  to  be  distin^ished 
from  Natives  usually  so  denominated, 
being  the  offspring  ot  European  parents: 
and  I  had  more  especially  in  view  the 
sons  of  Missionaries,  who  might  be  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  bring  up  their  sons  to  the  saine  pro¬ 
fession.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  impr(^ 
per  to  add,  that,  when  I  was  in  the  south 
of  India,  specific  proposals  of  this  kind 
were  made  to  me  by  Missionaries  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  know¬ 
ledge. 
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2.  “  Another  of  the  objects  proposed  is 
to  aftbrd  to  native  children  instruction 
in  useful  knowledge,  and  especially  in 
the  English  language,  without  any  im¬ 
mediate  view  to  their  becoming  Chris¬ 
tians.  It  seems  now  to  be  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  little  effect  can  be  produced 
by  preaching,  while  superstition  and  ex¬ 
treme  ignorance  are  the  prevailing  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  people.  We  have  not 
here,  indeed,  to  encounter  barbarism,  the 
impediments  to  conversion  are  probably 
much  greater  than  really  rude  and  unci¬ 
vilized  life  ever  presents:  the  progress 
of  our  religion  is  nere  opposed  by  clisci- 
pline  and  system;  and  by  these  alone, 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  can  it  ever 
make  its  way.  The  tenets  of  superstition 
are  inculcated  in  early  life:  the  popular 
writings  ai  s  generally  tales  familianzing 
the  mind  with  the  achievements  of  Hin¬ 
doo  divinities;  and  the  Brahmin  posses¬ 
ses  an  almost  unbounded  influence  over 
the  people  committed  to  his  care.  While 
this  state  of  things  prevails,  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  are  heard  unheeded;  they 
are  not  perceived  to  be  truths,  nor  is 
there  much  disposition  to  examine  them: 
they  appeal  to  no  recognised  principle, 
and  they  excite  no  interest:  the  Hinaoo, 
if  he  reflect  at  all,  finds  atonement  in 
his  sacrifices,  and  a  mediator  in  his  priest. 

It  is  conceived,  therefore,  that  one 
great  instrument  of  the  success  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  be  the  diffusion  of  European 
knowledge:  it  seems  almost  impossible 
that  they,  who  in  their  childhood  shall 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  their  minds, 
can  ever  afterwards  be  capable  of  adopt¬ 
ing  the  absurdities  and  reverencing  the 
abominations  now  proposed  to  them  as 
truth;  and  the  acceptable  worship  of  God: 
it  is  hoped,  that  by  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  their  ideas  generally,  we  shall  teach 
them  to  inquire  at  least  upon  subjects, 
on  which  we  do  not  professedly  instruct 
them;  and  that  they,  who  have  been 
emancipated  from  superstition,  may  in 
time  be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ. 

“  I  have,  however,  laid  particular  stress 
upon  the  teaching  of  English:  if  this  were 
generally  understood  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  would,  I  doubt  not,  entirely  alter 
the  condition  of  the  people;  it  would  give 
them  access  to  our  literature  and  habits 
of  thinking;  and  the  familiar  use  of  it 
would  tend  very  much  to  dissipate  the 
prejudices  and  the  indifference,  which 


now  stand  in  tlie  way  o  conversion.  Our 
language  is  so  unlike  every  thing  Orien¬ 
tal,  not  merely  in  its  structure,  but  in 
the  ideas  to  which  it  is  made  subservient, 
in  imagery,  in  metaphor,  and  in  senti¬ 
ment,  that  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  it  seems  unavoidably  to  lead  the 
mind  of  a  Native  into  a  new  train  of 
thought,  and  a  wider  field  of  reflection. 
We,  in  learning  the  languages  of  the 
East,  acquire  only  a  knowledge  of  words, 
but  the  Oriental  in  learning  our  lan¬ 
guage  extends  his  knowledge  of  things. 

“  The  introduction  of  our  language, 
however,  into  this  country,  to  any  great* 
extent,  is,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
to  be  wished  for  rather  than  to  be  expect¬ 
ed.  To  the  acquisition  of  it  there  has 
not  been  much  inducement.  For  almost 
every  purpose  of  intercourse  with  the 
Natives  we  have  learnt  their  languages, 
instead  of  inviting  them  to  learn  ours: 
the  effect  of  whicli  has  been,  that  they 
have  hitherto  known  little  more  of  our 
religion,  our  science,  and  our  institu¬ 
tions,  than  may  have  transpired  in  an  in¬ 
tercourse  which  had  other  objects  in  view. 
Still,  however,  parents  are  found,  who 
are  anxious  that  their  children  should 
acquire  our  language,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  the  presidencies;  and 
this  disposition  is  increasing;  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  English  is  found  to  facilitate 
the  intercourse  of  the  Natives  with  the 
commercial  part  of  the  community,  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  opening  of  the  trade; 
and  it  is  useful  in  some  of  the  public  of¬ 
fices.  Of  this  disposition  we  should  avail 
ourselves  as  far  as  we  can:  neither  is 
there  a  backwardness  to  attend  schools 
for  instruction  in  general  knowledge:  the 
only,  restriction  is,  that  we  do  not  intro¬ 
duce  the  Scriptures  or  books  directly  in¬ 
culcating  our  religion;  and  even  that  is 
by  no  means  rigidly  enforced. 

3.  “  In  the  third  place,  I  would  make 
the  Mission  College  subservient  to  the 
purpose  of  translations.  Much  has,  in- 
deed,beendoneorattempted  in  this  way: 
but  by  no  means,  as  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  so  much  and  so  well,  as  to  make 
this  department  of  missionary  la^ur  su¬ 
perfluous  or  unimportant.  We  still  want 
versions,  which,  instead  of  being  the  work 
of  one  or  two  individuals,  should  be  the 
joint  production  of  several,  taking  theiv 
allotted  portions  of  Scripture,  submitting 
their  tasks  to  approved  examiners,  and 
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sending  the  whole  into  the  world  under 
the  sanction  of  authority.  Rapidity  of 
execution,  and  the  carrying  on  of  many 
versions  at  the  same  time,  should  not  be 
among  the  objects  aimed  at:  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  standard  works  can  be  i 
thus  produced.  To  the  same  department 
would  be  committed  translations  of  our 
Liturgy,  that  thus  copies  of  the  Prayer 
Book  might  accompany  the  Scriptures. 
Hence  also  might  emanate  translations 
of  useful  tracts,  or  original  ones  better 
adapted  perhaps  than  any  which  yet  ex¬ 
ist,  to  the  use  of  the  Natives.  And  it 
would  be  proper  to  include  under  this 
head  what  probably  has  not  yet  been  at¬ 
tempted,  I  mean  something  which  might 
convey  to  converts  an  idea  of  the  nature 
of  Christian  society,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Church.  Success,  however,  in  this 
department,  evidently  supposes  the  Col¬ 
lege  to  be  well  established,  and  great  pro¬ 
gress  to  have  been  made  in  the  languages 
by  the  persons  connected  with  it:  and  at 
no  period  perhaps  could  it  supply  the 
number  of  labourers  required:  but  it 
would  doubtless  receive  assistance  from 
without,  from  persons  abundantly  com¬ 
petent  to  afford  it,  and  be  a  point  of 
union  for  the  exertions  of  all  who  would 
wish  the  Native  Christianity  of  India  to 
be  that  of  the  Established  Church. 

4.  ‘‘  In  the  last  place,  I  consider  the 
College  as  affording  great  advantages  to 
Missionaries  coining  irorn  England,  upon 
their  first  arrival:  they  would  here  live 
in  the  society  of  persons,  whose  minds 
were  directed  to  the  same  pursuits:  they 
would  have  in  the  Moonshees  attached  to 
the  Institution  every  facility  for  acquir¬ 
ing  the  languages:  they  would  have  the 
use  of  books,  and  they  would  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  manners  and  opinions 
of  the  Natives,  before  they  proceeded  to 
their  destined  scene  of  duty.  Every  mis¬ 
sionary  must,  in  fact,  have  been  a  year 
or  more  in  the  country,  before  he  can  be 
at  all  efficient;  and  no  where  could  he 
pass  this  interval  so  profitably  as  in  such 
an  establishment. 

“  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  plan 
will  require  considerable  funds.  The 
50001.  already  voted  will  probably  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  all  requi¬ 
site  buildings,  including  the  purchase  of 
land.  The  annual  expense  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment  is  a  subject  of  separate  consi¬ 
deration:  in  the  beginning  we  should  re¬ 


quire  at  least  two  persons,  and  after¬ 
wards  three,  to  be  permanently  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  seminary,  as  professors  or  teach¬ 
ers;  and  these  should  be  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  The  salary  of 
the  senior  could  not  be  well  less  than  400 
sicca  rupees  per  month,  or  600i.  per  an¬ 
num;  and  that  of  his  colleague  or  col¬ 
leagues  300  sicca  rupees  per  month,  or 
450/.  per  annum;  and  I  should  hope  that 
men  well  qualified  for  the  work,  and  re¬ 
ally  actuated  by  zeal  in  such  a  cause 
(without  which  all  other  qualifications 
would  be  useless,)  might  be  induced  to 
accept  the  appointments:  in  addition  to 
the  salary,  a  residence  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  a  family  would  be  assigned  to 
each.  Two  Moonshees  or  native  teach¬ 
ers  would  c6st  together  about  100/.  per 
annum.  Ten  students,  as  above  describ¬ 
ed,  might  be  fed  and  clothed  for  about 
500/.  per  annum;  and  a  small  establish¬ 
ment  of  servants  would  require  about  100/. 
per  annum.  These  difterent  heads  of  ex¬ 
penditure  make  up  an  annual  sum  of 
2,100/.  supposing  three  professors;  or, 
1,650/.  with  two.  Besides  this,  a  print¬ 
ing  establishment  would  in  a  few  years 
require  to  be  supported;  and  native 
schools  would  also  be  attended  with  some 
expense — about  36/.  per  annum  for  every 
school  of  one  hundred  children,  besides 
about  20/.  for  building  a  room  or  shed: 
but  for  this,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  the 
liberality  of  the  Indian  public  would  in 
great  measure  provide,  as  has  lately  been 
done  with  respect  to  the  schools  of  the 
Calcutta  Diocesan  Committee.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  contingent  expenses,  except 
repairs,  which,  in  the  case  of  hew  and 
substantial  buildings,  could  not  amount 
to  any  thing  considerable  for  the  first 
twenty  years. 

“  But  we  are  to  recollect,  that  our  in¬ 
stitution  has  for  its  leading  object  the 
education  of  persons  who  are  afterwards 
to  be  maintained  as  Missionaries,  Cate¬ 
chists,  and  Schoolmasters,  and  to  act  un¬ 
der  and  in  concert  with  Missionaries  to 
be  sent  out  from  England.  I  suppose  eve¬ 
ry  missionary  station  to  be  the  residence 
of  an  English  Missionary  (a  clergyinan,) 
one  or  two  Missionaries  educated  in  the 
College,  and  who  might  perhaps  be  or¬ 
dained,  or  a  Missionary  and  a  Catechist, 
and  a  Schoolmaster,  all  from  the  College. 
This  would  be  the  state  of  things  when 
the  system  was  in  full  action,  and 
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any  considerable  progress  had  been  made. 
The  English  Missionary  would  be  indis¬ 
pensable  to  direct  the  course  of  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  to  give  respectability  and  en¬ 
ergy  to  the  Mission;  while  the  Native 
Missionaries  would  be  necessary  not  on¬ 
ly  for  the  tasks  assigned  them,  but  to 
give  the  English  Missionary  easier  access 
to  the  Natives,  and  to  assist  him  in  en¬ 
countering  opinions  and  habits  with 
which  an  Eur^ean  must  be  less  conver¬ 
sant.  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  or  ra¬ 
ther  to  conjecture,  how  many  stations, 
thus  constituted,  the  College,  with  the 
proposed  number  of  students,  might  in 
any  given  period  supply;  much,  of  course, 
would  depend  upon  the  age  of  admission 
and  the  time  required  for  their  studies, 
according  to  which  the  succession  would 
be  quicker  or  slower:  but  the  admission 
might  be  so  regulated  as  to  supply  any 
demand  not  beyond  its  actual  power; 
which  demand  w^ould  be  limited  by  the 
funds  applicable  to  the  support  of  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  &c.  brought  up  in  the  College, 
Upon  any  reasonable  supposition,  how¬ 
ever,  a  College  of  ten  students  would 
very  soon  supply  all  that  could  be  requir¬ 
ed  tor  three  missionary  stations  consti¬ 
tuted  as  already  described;  after  which, 
if  necessary,  the  admissions  might  be 
reduced.  With  respect  to  the  English 
Missionary,  who  should  be  a  clergyman, 
he  would  require  a  salary  of  250/.  per 
annum,  and  his  assistants  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  from  150/.  to  80/.  each,  according 
to  the  class  of  persons  to  which  they  be¬ 
longed;  or  among  them  350/.  per  annum: 
and  small  dwellings,  or  bungalows,  as  we 
call  them  in  this  country,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided;  of  which,  however,  the  original 
cost  is  little,  and  it  could  not  frequent¬ 
ly  recur.  Independently  of  this  charge, 
and  of  a  small  chapel  at  each  station,  to 
be  built  in  due  time,  which  might  cost 
perhaps  500/.,  we  should  have  three  mis¬ 
sionary  stations  well  provided,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  600/.  each,  or  1,800/.  for  the 
three:  and  if  these  should  have  the  bles¬ 
sing  of  God,  and  means  were  tound  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  system,  it  might  be  done  almost 
indefinitely  with  a  moderate  addition  of 
expense  within  the  College;  without  any, 
in  fact,  till  it  should  be  found  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  of  students. 

“  But  in  this  detail  of  annual  expendi¬ 
ture,  which  I  should  hope  does  not  exceed 
what  may  be  expectea  from  the  public 


benevolence  at  home,  when  appealed  to 
by  the  highest  authorities,  and  assisted 
perhaps  in  India,  I  should  observe,  that 
some  time  must  elapse,  even  in  the  most 

Erosperous  commencement  of  the  work, 
efore  the  funds  required  can  be  nearly 
so  considerable  as  I  have  here  supposed. 
The  expense,  which  is  to  accrue  without 
the  walls  of  the  college,  could  not  arise 
for  some  time;  and  even  the  whole  of  the 
charge  for  students  would  not  be  imme¬ 
diate,  inasmuch  as  the  professors  or 
teachers  must  devote  some  time  after 
their  arrival  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
languages,  before  they  could  instruct  pu¬ 
pils  unacquainted  with  English.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  would  at  first  consist  of  the 
two  English  professors,  perhaps  a  very 
few  pupils  acquainted  with  our  language, 
two  Mooiishees,  and  a  few  servants.  In 
progress  of  time,  indeed,  such  an  Insti¬ 
tution  might,  if  blessed  by  the  Almighty, 
multiply  its  labours  and  extend  its  ope¬ 
rations  through  so  wide  a  field  as  to  baffle 
all  present  calculation  of  its  future  wants: 
but  the  Society,  I  apprehend,  will  not 
consider  this  remote  contingency  as  an 
objection  to  such  appropriation  of  any 
resources  which  Providence  may  place 
at  their  disposal. 

“No funus,  however,  can  ensure  a  rea¬ 
sonable  prospect  of  success  in  such  an  un¬ 
dertaking,  unless  the  persons  selected 
to  execute  it  have  the  requisite  qualifi¬ 
cations.  The  cler^men,  sent  out  to  con¬ 
duct  the  labours  ot  the  College,  must  pos¬ 
sess  considerable  endowments;  he,  of 
course,  especially,  who  is  to  be  at  the 
head  of  it:  they  should  be,  if  not  distin¬ 
guished  for  general  scholarship,  at  least 
respectable  divines,  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures  in  the  originals;  of  frugal  and 
I  laborious  habits;  and  possessing  a  talent 
,  for  languages:  and  without  a  certain  ar- 
dour  oj  character y  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
importance  of  the  duties  committed  to 
I  them,  and  a  aisposition  to  value  success 
I  in  such  an  enterprise  more  than  that  in 
any  other  human  pursuit y  they  would  not, 
Ijeary  answer  the  end  proposed,  "^rhe 
senior  should  not  I  imagine,  be  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  his  colleagues 
might  be  somewhat  younger.  With  res- 
I  pect  both  to  the  professors  and  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  I  would  observe,  that  temper 
and  manner  are  here  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance:  the  Natives  require  in  their 
teachers  great  patience  and  mildness: 
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they  do  not  feel  strongly  themselves,  and 
they  are  easily  disgusted  by  any  thing 
like  asperity  or  irritation.  I  hardly  need 
add,  that  they  should  be  men  of  sedate 
habits  and  ot  serious  piety:  the  Natives 
look  for  these  qualities  in  all,  who  seem 
to  them  to  set  up  for  teachers,  though 
they  do  not  find  it,  or  perhaps  expect  it, 
in  their  hereditary  priesthood.  Vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  professorships  should,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  be  filled  up  from  among  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  not  with  reference  merely  to 
seniority,  but  to  merit  and  qualifications. 

“  You  will  observe,  that  I  have  suppo¬ 
sed  the  College  to  be  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Calcutta:  several  considera¬ 
tions  make  this  expedient.  The  time  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  arrived,  when  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  that  some  Missionary  endeavours  at 
leastshouldhave  a  visible  connexion  with 
the  Church  establishment:  the  Natives 
have  a  preference,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  for  that  which  is  countenanced  by 
authority:  and  this  seems  to  point  out  the 
propriety  of  placing  this  establishment 
within  the  Bishop’s  reach  (I  speak  for 
myself  and  my  successors,)  that  they  may 
in  some  measure  superintend  its  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  make  it  apparent  that  the 
propagation  of  our  religion  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  so  little  interest  with  us  as  to  be 
left  entirely  to  persons  whom  none  of  the 
constituted  authorities  avow.  Supposing 
the  College  to  be  in  or  near  Calcutta,  the 
bishop  might  act  as  visitor;  but  he  could 
not  otherwise,  in  any  degree  which  could 
be  of  use. 

“  Another  circumstance,  however, 
seems  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  the 
proposed  situation:  I  speak  with  reference 
to  the  literary  labours  connected  with  the 
College.  Translations  will  require  a  con¬ 
centration  of  all  the  learning  which  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject;  and 
here,  if  any  where  in  India,  is  this  aid  to 
be  looked  for:  besides  that,  translators 
will  here  have  access  to  books,  which  the 
College  Library  might  not  tor  some  time 
supply.  To  tnese  considerations  I  will 
add,  what  is  indeed  but  an  indirect  ad¬ 
vantage,  yet  ought  not  to  be  wliolly  over- 
lookea,  that  such  an  Institution  in  or  near 
to  Calcutta  will  attract  the  observation 
of  our  countrymen,  serving  continually 
to  remind  them  of  the  great  object  to 
which  it  is  directed,  and  to  interest  them 
in  promoting  it.  | 


“  I  have'thus,  sir,  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  Society  in  offering  them 
my  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  their 
inquiry.  In  conclusion  I  beg  leave  td 
add,  that  the  crisis  is  such  as  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  any  delay,  which  can  conveniently 
be  avoided.  I  regret,  indeed,  exceeding¬ 
ly,  that,  from  my  ignorance  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  further  views  and  future  resour¬ 
ces,  I  cannot  immediately  avail  myself  of 
their  vote  of  credit  for  the  purposes  here 
detailed:  a  year  is  of  great  importance 
and  yet  a  year  must  be  lost.  It  may  ap¬ 
pear,  perhaps,  that  the  plan  which  I  have 
recommended  is  somewhat  extensive;  no 
scheme,  however,  which  is  narrow  in  its 
first  conception,  or  not  capable  of  an  al¬ 
most  unlimited  expansion,  is  suited  to 
the  temper  of  the  time^  or  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  country.  Our  power  is 
now  established  throughout  this  vast  pe¬ 
ninsula,  in  a  degree  which  but  a  few  years 
since  the  most  sanguine  did  not  contem¬ 
plate:  civilization  and  religion  maybe 
expected,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  rro- 
viaence,  to  follow  the  successes  ot  a 
Christian  state;  and  in  every  view,  reli¬ 
gious  or  political,  ought  we  to  desire,  that 
the  faith  adopted,  and  the  opinions  im¬ 
bibed,  may  attach  the  people  to  our  na¬ 
tional  institutions,  and  more  firmly  ce¬ 
ment  the  cotinexion  of  India  with  the 
British  crown. 

I  request  you,  sir,  to  assure  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  my  cordial  desire  to  forward 
their  benevolent  designs  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  and  that  I  pray  the  Almigh¬ 
ty  to  direct  them,  in  all  their  delibera¬ 
tions. 

T.  F.  CALCUTTA.” 


Death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bacons  Prin¬ 
cipal  Agent  of  the  “  American  Colo¬ 
nization  Society, in  Africa. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  has 
been  announced  in  several  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  our  country.  So  tar  as  we  are 
intormed,the  only  information  which  has 
been  received,  is  in  a  letter  received  by 
a  gentleman  in  New  York,  from  his  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Liverpool — we  cannot  but 
entertain  the  hope  mat  it  has  been  d^ 
rived  from  uncertain  rumor  in  England, 
and  that  further  accounts  will  contra¬ 
dict  those  already  received. 


